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Keen knowledges of low embowéd eld) 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 

Which droops low-hang on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death: he im the centre fixt, 
Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 

He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, both heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom. 





The leaves are fallen to graves of snow, 
The trees gtand drear'in the snowy air 
And touch their harps to notes of woe. 


The golden robin has left his nest— 

It swings and swings on the shivering tree— 
The sparrow and the dear red-breast 

Are fled, and sing no more to me. 


ee 


The brook runs on throngh the whitened mead, 
Seeking in vain the grass and flowers, 
Murmuring soft in its wandering tread 
A song of the vanished summer hours. 


The hills on snowy crowns receive 
The crimson light of East and West, 

And in their prayers at morn and eve 
Transtigured stand, by Heaven blest. 


Still though the earth be cold and bare, 
And though the streamlet’s voice is sad, 

And though no bird song fills the air, 
And though the hils with snow are clad, 


But Jook dear friend upon these flowers 
Which yet for thee will strive to bloom, 
And they shall tell of sunny hours, 
And cheat the wintry days of gloom. 


Their fragrance, language void of art, 
Is the righ love they pour to thee; 

O take them—take them to thy heart! 
Some word I'll dream they speak of me. 


Today a people’s thanks arise, 
And hearts are votive offerings ; 
A nation’s an:hem shakes the skies, 
In praises to the King of Kings! 


Thanks, Father! thanks for frnitful years, 
For ev’n the harvest Battle sends, 

For thy wise care ’mid all our fears,— 
And thanks, o’er all, for Love. and friends. 





And not the less His bounteous love 
Shall find acknowledgement from me, 
That through these flowers I may approve 
The blessing which they bring to thee. 


O gentle heart, and willing hand, 
And soul that burdens both with love, 
While loyal hearts around thee stand, 
And ever their allegiance prove, 


I among those who “stand and wait,”. 
May only raise my eyes to heaven, 
And all my prayers with wishes freight 

That God’s best gifts to thee be given! 


<>oat»> 











For the Commonwealth. 
TRIADS. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


FATE. 
For God’s event in patience waite,— 
Though bald and poor our best estate, 
eUntil we choose, there is no Fate. 


ZEPHYR. 
Sweet spirit of the halcyon Weat, 
To cheek and heart a welcome guest,— 
Thine are the isles of balm and rest. 





BIRD. 
Blithe voice of sweetest interludes, 
Outlet of desert solitudes, 
Beethoven of the fields anil woods. 


SILENCE. 
When we the deepest truths would teach, 
Which words no plummet have to reach, 
Thou, Silence art the lips of speech. 


TRUTH. 
How vain are Falsehood’s vagaries— 
If there be one thing sare, ’tis this: 
Vict’ry attends the thing that 1s. 


AVARICE. 
If Love is cheated, bartered, sold,— 
Though piles of wealth I heap untdld, 
To basest dross turns all my gold. 


THE ROSE. 
Because no fairer blossom grows, 
Whereon the day his radiance throws, 
I am the flower they call the Rose. 





+ > 





[I have lately been reading with pleasure | 
some poems of Tennysen’s,:which are not, I | 
believe, found in either the English or Amer- ! 
can editions of his poems. I copy for you | 
ne which was printed whilst he was a stu. 
lent at Cambridge, but has been left out of 
his volumes, why I know aot.—w. p. c.] 

THE MYSTIC. 


Angels have talked with him, and showed him 
thrones: 

Ye knew him not: he was not one of ye, 

Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn; 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 

The still serene abstraction: he hath felt 

The vanities of after and before; 

Albeit his spirit and his secret heart, 

The stern experiences of converse lives, 

The linkéd woes of many a fiery change 

Had purified, and chastened, and made free. 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward, varicolored circumstance 

The imperishable presences serene, 

Collossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences, 
Four-facéd to four corners of the sky ; 

And, yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one; 
And yet again, again and evermore, 

For the two first were not, but only seemed. 
One shadow in the midst of a great light, 

4 One reflex from eternity on time, 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awful with most invariable eyes. 

For him the silent cougregated hours, 
Daughters of Time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a godlike smile Sy aga light 
Of earliest youth piercéd through and through 
with all 


j 


i 


tent me 








| on this side the Atlantic. 


| but, whether nearly or remotely allied, 


How coald ye know him? Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle; he had well-nigh reached 
The last, which with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upburning, and an ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds al! other lives. 








THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOOIETY. 


We have received’the Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of this learned Society at its October 
meeting in New Haven, and avail ourselves 
of this occasion to say something of ‘its origin 
and purposes, for we cannot doubt that many 
among our readers will be interested in the 
subject, as we have been. 

Tue American OrrientaL Society was 
established in 1843, by an act of incorpora- 
tion from the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, ‘for the cultivation of learning in the 
Asiatic, African, and Polynesian languages,” 
but it has not confined itself to this Com 
monwealth, nor to the languages above men- 
tioned. Daring the twenty years of its esis- 
tence, it has boen extending the list of 
its members till it includes now many of 
the most eminent nawes in this country, in 
Europe, and even in Asia. The Presidents 
und Professors in our best colleges are actual 
members,—and the catalogue contains the 
names of Bryant and Emerson and Loweii 
—of Borr and Bowrixa, Renan and Garp- 
NER WiLkrnson. Edward Robinson was for 
many years its President, and Theodore Par- 
ker one of its Directors. Admiral Foote 
died a member, so also did Jacob Grimm, 
whose recent death all Germany laments. 
Lepsius and Brugsch, the two greatest author- 
ities in Egyptian history are honorary mem- 
bers, —Dr. Charles Pickering, who accom 
panied Wilkes in his exploring expedition, 
and whose book on Races isthe best in the 
language, is an active member. The diver- 
sity of these names will show how wide has 
become the field to which the Society directs 
its attention. The whole range of Philology 
and Ethnology has been opened to its mem- 
bers, and many of the best of its recent con- 
tributions have: been devoted to topics in 
Greek or Roman history or literature. Dr. 
Beck’s learned essay on Petronius Arbiter 
was read before the society last May, and at 
the late meeting in New Haven, Professor 
Hadley read an extended criticism of the 
new views of the German historian Curtius 
on the important point of the [onian Migra- 
tion. The last paper read by the late Dr. 
Francis before the society was a felicitous es- 
say on the supposed burning of the Alexan- 
drian Library, and President Woolsey at the 
last meeting discussed the great work of 
Ritschl and Mommsen on Latin Inserip- 
tions. 

We mention these papers that scholars may 


' see how varied and thorough are the investi- 


gations proposed by the society. But we 
would especially call attention to the essay 
read by Prof. W. D. Whitney of Yale Cof 
lege on the Relation of Languages to the 
Problem of Human Unity, because this is a 
subject which interests others than students. 
The question of the Origin of Mankind— 
whether all men are descended from one or 
from many ancestors—has long been in the 
arena of discussion. The theories of Dar- 
win and of Agassiz have much to do with it, 
and the recent works of Lyell and Huxley 
have opened another path for speculation. It 
has often been maintained that Language 
furnished an irresistible argument for one side 
or the other, and the English scholar, Donald- 


' son, in his New Cratylus went so far as to 


affirm that all the languages of the world 
were easily traced, or could be, to a common 
original. Onthis subject Professor Whit- 
uey is well qualified to speak. He is one of 
the few Sanscrit scholars of America, and he 
has made Philology his specialty with more 
zeal and success than any man of his years 
He said, at New 
Haven ,— 


In the recent varied investigations of the ques- 
tion of human unity, much aid had been looked 
for from this new science, which had thrown so 
much light upon ethnology ; but he was of the 
opinion fthat the matter was beyond her ken : she 
{ could never hope to prove that man was either of 
one race or of more than one. The classification 
of languages by their resemblances, and the estab- 
lishment of groups and families, was first illustra- 
ted. Languages are of every degree of kindred, 
from such. slight local varieties as distinguish the 
speech.of the different parts of our own country to 
suchas separate English, Russian, and Hindu ; 
if found 


} tO possess unequivocal correspondences, they are 
; Tecognized as derived from a common original. 
| The tie connecting those who speak them is also, 


in the main, one of blood, although not without 
exception, since language is transmitted not by 


| birth, but by example, training, and education. 
| The differences between related languages are due 
, tothe constant growth and change ofevery form 
| of speech, necessarily producing diversity except 
| within the limits of the same communities. The | ‘ f 
nature of these processes of growth was set forth | ing of the atelier where those masterpieces 
; with some fulness. They all point to a beginning, were wrought. 
| to alprimitive period when human speech was com- 


posed of monosyllabic roots, the actual germs Oat 
of which its completer forms have been developed. 
Families of lan.guaes are composed of such as have 
made in common some of the steps of this develop- 
ment—such as possess, at least in part, the same 
grammatical stracture. The principal families—as 
the Indo-European, the Semetic, the Scythian, the 
African, the Polynesian, and the American—were 
pointed out, and their peculiarities briefly de- 
ecrided. If the languages of these different fam- 


ilies are-akin, the signs of connection mast be 
sought in the roots alone. Bat, as it is clearly sap- 
posable that men may have separated, though of a 
single family, before the growth of so much lan- 
guage as should leave recognizable fragments in 


more modern tongues, comparison of languages 
can evidently never prove men to be of diverse’ori- 
gin. That it also cannot prove the eontriiry ix 
less obvions but equally demonstrable. The diffi- 
culty of making out distinctly. the roots even of the 
Indo-European family, whuse listorycan be fo’. 
lowed back for three thousand years, is extremely 
great. The obscuring effect of the processes of lin- 
guistic growth is very great, producing utter ap- 
parent diversity” of form and meeting where there 
is genetic identity, and the contrary, as was illus 

trated at some length. And in several of the fam- 
ilies, only dialects of our own age are accessible for 
examination ; analysis of them ¢annnot yield with 
any confidence their ultimate radicat ‘elements. 
Scattering coincidences are of little value as evi- 
dence of relationship ; they are always to be ‘sus- 

pected of being the résult of accident: The two 
beat known families, Indo European and Semetic, 

are not yet proved related by linguistic evidence, 
and probably never will be so, to universal or gen- 
eral satisfaclion ; and if this is not.to be expevted 
with regard to them, it can never be eveu hoped 
Jor with regard to others. Linguistic science 

must confess that, before she reaches the compati- | 

sops necessary for hing a kindred between 

families, the evidence o«,which she relies becomes 

too vague and uncertain to be trusted. 


We shall hope to see this, paper of Profes- 
sor Whitney’s, printed at length in the, forth- 
coming volume of the-Journal of the Socie- 
ty, of ‘which seven volumes have alteady 
been published. And we cannot but be- 
lieve that a body se learned, and so devoted 
to the severer studies of literary men, will 
find the public recognition which its labors 
deserve, and censtantly increase its meas. of 
accumulating and disseminating knowledge. 
It might be well for the Government to sce 
whether its encouragement cannot be ex- 
tended to men whose’ undertakings doso much 
to promote the trae honor and greatness of 
the Republic. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tote Rovunparovut Papers. By W. M. 
THacKERAY. REPRINTED FROM THE. Corn- 
witt Magazine. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


The star of a great writer ison the wane. 
Thackeray is no longer what he was when 
Vanity Fair revealed his genius tv the 
world, and its early brightness dazzled the {i 
admiring eyes of Charlotte Bronte. She 
styled him ‘‘the first social regenerator of the 
day,” ‘‘the very master of that working 
corps who would restore to rectitude the 
warped system of things.” No one now 


thor of Jane Eyre, were she alive. 


Fielding as an eagle does a vulture; Field- 
ing-could stoop on carrion, but Thackeray 
never does.’’ Since this was written, the ig- 


ture has gradually been modified, until in the 


bave fancied were his own. The ‘‘social re- 


leans, he says, ‘‘it is good—it is superabund- 


to this restorer of ‘‘the warped system of 
things,’’ ‘‘the city of the world where you 


least.”” ‘‘At Bordeaux itself,’ he adds, 
“claret is not better to drink than at New 
Orleans.” 
ber of the Roundabout Papers entitled ‘‘A 
Mississippi Bubble,” —written long after the 
great struggle commenced in America ‘‘to re- 
store the warped system of things.’”’ This 
great Englishman, who is so fond of Médoc 
and of juleps, found the Soutbern slavehold- 


to look out for faults, or his pen to note 
them,’’ though even Russell of the Zimes, 


tor’’ was compelled to cry shame on the out- 
rages of New Orleans, so infinitely worse 
than any which Thackeray had satirized in his 
novels. 

We do not dwell on this particular passage 
because we think every man who is not an 
outspoken abolitionist is necessarily without 
talents, but because nothing better illustrates 
the tendency of Thackeray’s chief fallacy. 
He has denounced meanness and cruelty and 
drawn such pictures of self-control and gen- 
erosity as he will always be held in honor for, 
but it has been as an artist, rather than as a 
moralist. This habit of looking at things as 
they affect the imagination rather than as they 
touch the conscience, isjsure in the end to de- 
generate into heartlessness, and not seldom, 
as in Thackeray's case, into a heartless gross- 
ness, which, in the book under notice, of- 
fends us in every chapter. Perhaps it is 
still more marked because there is little of 
Thackeray's usual power. .He must have 
written these papers perforce,—as editor, 
compelled to say something in each number, 
rather than as a man of letters careful for bis 
reputation. Not that the book is dull,— 
though it does approach that category nearer 
than any old admirer of the author will be 
ready to admit. But there is no apparent 
reason for its being written» it could be 
dropped out the list of Thackeray's work, 
and not be missed. Henry Esmond and 
the Newcomes will not own it for a brother ; 





or at any rate, it is the mere chips and sweep- 


Yet there is in many of these sketches a 
genial goodness of heart which contrasts 
strangely with the indifferenee and cynicism 
of others. The tribute to Irving is graceful 
and sincere, and there is something touching 
in what he says of the life and death of 
Hood. In short, even in the decadence of 
his genius, Thackeray, like the Rob Roy of 
his favorite Sir Walter, is “‘owre bad for bles- 
sing and owre guid for banning,” and what- 


could she say as formerly, ‘‘He resembles|Tuz Man wituout a Country.” 
was as ‘‘The Man without a Country’’ that 
poor Philip Nolan had generally been known 
by the officers who had him in charge during 
noble stoop has been made, and the eagle na- | some fifty yedrs, as, indeed, by all the men 
who sailed under them. 
Virginians, and Love the Widower, and many aman who bas taken wine with him 
Philip, we find scenes that Fielding would | once a fortnight, in a three years’ cruise, who 
never knew that hisname was ‘‘Nolan,” or 
generator” thinks slavery may be tolerated | whether the poor wretch bad any name at 
wherever the claret is good. At New Or- | all. 


ant—and there is nothing to pay. Find me|ing this poor creature’s story. 
speaking ill of such a country !’’ It seemed | enough there has been titl now, ever since 
Madison’s Administration went out in 1817, 
for very strict secrecy, the secrecy of honor 
can eat and drink the most and suffer the | itself, among the gentlemen of the navy 
who had Nolan in successive charge. 
certainly it speaks well for the esprit de 
We are quoting from that num-| corps of the profession and the personal hon- 
or of its members, that to the press this man’s 
story has been wholly unknown,—and, I 
think, to the country at large also. I have 
reason to think, from some investigations I 
made in the Naval Archives when I was at- 
tached to the Bureau of Construction, that 
ers so hospitable, that ‘‘his eyes do not care | official report relating to him was burned 
when Ross burned the public baildings at 
Washington. 
who had never set up for a ‘‘social regenera- | sibly one of the Watsons, had Nolan in charge 
at the end of the war; and, when, on re- 
turning from his cruise, he reported at Wash- 
ington to one of the Crowinshields,—who 
was in the Navy Department when he came 
home,—he found that the Department ig- 
nored the whole business. Whether they 
really knew nothing about it, or whether it 
was a ‘‘Von mi ricordo”’ determined on fas 
a piece of policy, I do not know. But this I 
do know, that since 1817, and possibly be- 
fore, no naval officer bas mentioned Nolan in 
his report'of a cruise. 





ever he may write, we are sure to read it and 





scold abont it. 





A eee = 


Tuz Artanrio Monrucy for December, 


does not look like an especially good number, 
considering either the-names of the articles 
or of the contributors, 
one of the best of thege recently issued. 
first story, by EB. E.),Hale, which we have 
copied, is the best we have seen for a long 
time. Then follows Mr. Longfellow's play- 
ful and touching tele, “The Birds of Killing- 
worth,” —which is one of - the finggt parts of 
his new volume. _ ‘‘Literary Life in Paris,” 
is sprightly and queer ;' Miss Harding’s story 
is like all her stories, # mixture of very good, 

very bad, and very indifferent ; Stillman’s 
sketch of Delacroix, the, French painter, is 
only too brief ; Tuckerman’s paper on Bridges 
is readable, aad, so emigently, is Agassis’ 
Glacier Theory, which is here condensed 
from-bis larger work... | 


Nevertheless it is 
The 


Finally, tor we shall, mention no more, 


Curtis has reviewed with: great felicity, both 
of thought and diction, the position of Long- 
fellow’ in litetature, with an especial refer- 
efice to the new voluine already mentioned. 
We shall have occasion to say something of 
this in noticing the book itself néxt week. 


There are other articles, but these are the 


most important and these are al] good. 


THE MAN 





WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


From the Atlantie Monthly. 
I suppose that very few casual readers of 


the ‘‘New York Herald’ of August 13th 
observed, in an obscure corner, among the 
‘‘Deaths” the announcement, 


“NoLan. Died on board U. 8. Corvette Levant 


Lat. 2 deg. 11 min., S., Long. 131 deg., W. on the 
lith of May, Puitir Novan.” 


I happened to observe it, because I was 


stranded at the old Mission House in Mackin- 
ac, waiting for a Lake Superior steamer 
which did not choose to come, and I was de- 
vouring, to the very stubble, all the current 
literature I could get hold of, even down to 
the deaths and marriages in the Herald. My 
memory for names and people is good, and 
the reader will see, as he goes on, that I had 
reason cnough to remember Philip Nolan. 
There are hundreds of readers who would 
have paused at that announcement, if the 
would speak of him s0,—least of all the au-| officer of the Levant who reported it had 
Nor | chosen to make it thus—‘‘Died, May 11th, 


For it 


I dare say there is 


There can now be no possible harm in tell- 
Reason 


And 


One of the Tuckers, or pos- 


But, as I say, there is no need for secrecy 


any longer. And now the poor creature is 
dead, it seems to me worth while to tell a 
little of bis story, by way of showing young 
Americans of to-day what it is to be 


A MAN WITHCUT A COUNTRY. 
Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as 


there was in the ‘‘Legion of the West,’’ as 
the Western division of our army was then 
called. When Aaron Burr made his first 
dashing expedition down to New Orleans in 
1805, at Fort Massac, or sumewhere above 
on the river, he met, as the devil would have 
it, this gay, dashing, bring young fellow, at 
some dinner party, I think. Burr marked 
him, talked to him, walked with him, took 
him a day or two’s voyage in his flat boat 
and, in sbort, fascinated him. For the 
next year, barrack-life was very tame to 
poor Nolan. He occasionally availed of the 
permission the great man bad given him to 
write to him. Long, high-worded, stilted 
letters the poor boy wrote and rewrote and 
copied. Bat nevera line did he have in re- 
ply from the gay deceiver. 
in the garrison sneered at him, because he 
sacrificed in this ynrequited affection for a 
politician the time which they devoted to 


The other boys 


known. But one day Nolan had his re 
venge. This time Burr came down the river, 
not as an attorney seeking a place for his of- 
fice, but as a disguised conqueror. He had 
ee tens at ie district at- | 


| House of Virginia of that day undertook to 


many public dinners ; he bad been heralded 


in T know not bow many Weekly Arguses ; 
and it was rumored that he had an army be- 


hind him and an empire before him. It was 
a great day—his arvival—to poor Nolan. 
Barr had not been at the fort an hour before 
he sent for him. That evening he asked No- 
lan to take him out in his skiff, to show him | 
a canebrake or a cotton-wood tree, as he said, 
really to seduce him; and by.the time the 
sail was over, Nolan was enlisted body and 
soul. From that time, though he did not yet 
know it, he lived as a man without a coun- 
try. 

What Burr meant to do I know no more 
than you, dear reader. It is none of our 
business just now. Only, when the grand 
catastrophe came, and Jefferson and the 


break on the wheel all the possible Clarences 
of the then House of York, by the greattrea- 
son-trial at Richmond, some of the lesser fry 
in that distant Mississippi Valley, which was 
farther from us than Puget’s Tound is today, 
introduced the like novelty on their provin- 
cial stage, and, to while away the monotony 
of the summer at Fort Adams, got up, for 
spectacles, a string of court martials on the 
officers there. One and another of the col- 
onels and majors were tried, and, to fill out 
the list, little Nolan, against whom, Heaven 
knows, there was evidence enough,—that he 
was sick of the service, had been willing to 
be false to it, and would bave obeyed any or- 
der to march any-whitber with any one who 
would follow him, had the order only been 
signed, ‘‘By command of His Exe. A. Burr.”’ 
The courts dragged on. The big flies escaped, 
—rightly for allI know. Nolan was proved 
guilty enough, as I say ; yet you and I would 
never have heard of him, reader, but that, 
when the presidemt of the court asked him at 
the close, whether he wished to say anything 
to show that he had always been faithful to 
the United States, he cried out, in a fit of 
frenzy,— 

““D—n the United States! I wish I may 
never hear of the United States again !” 

I suppose he did not know how the words 
shocked old Colonel Morgan, who was hold- 
ing the court. Half the officers who sat in 
it had served through the Revolution, and 
their lives, not to say their necks, had been 
risked for the very idea which he so cavalier- 
ly gursed in his madness. He, on his part, 
had grown up%n the West of those days, in 
the midst of ‘‘Spanish plot,” ‘‘Orleans plot,” 
and all the rest. He had been educated on 
a plantation, where the finest company was 
a Spanish officer or a French merchant from | 
Orleans. His education, such as it was, had | 
been perfected in commercial expeditions to 
Vera Cruz, and‘I think he told me his father 
once bired an Englishman to be a private tu- 
tor for a winter on the plantation. He had 
spent half his youth with an older-brother, 
hunting horses in Texas; and, ina word, 
to him ‘‘United States,” was scarecly a real- 
ity. Yet he had been fed by the ‘United 
States’’ for all the years since he had been 
in the army. He had sworn on his faith as 
a Christian to be true to the “Unitéd States.” 
It was ‘‘United States” which gave him the 
uniform he wore, and the sword by his side. 
Nay, my poor Nolan, it was only because 
‘United States” had picked you out first as 
one of her own confidential men of honor, 
that ‘A. Burr” cared for you a straw more 
than for the flat-boat men who sailed his ark 
for him. I do not excuse Nolan; I only 
explain to the reader why he damned his 
country, and wished he might never hear her 
name again. 

He never did hear her name but once 
again. From that moment, September 23, 
1807, till the day he died, May 11, 1863, 
he never heard her name again. For that 
half century and more he was a man without 
a country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly 
shocked. If Nolan had compared George 
Washington to Benedict Arnold, or bad cried, 
“God save King George,” Morgan would 
not have felt worse. He called the court in- 
to his private room, and returned in fifteen 
minutes, with a face like a sheet, to say,— 
“Prisoner, hear your sentence of the 
Court. The Court decides, subject to the 
approval of the President, that you never 
hear the name of the United States again.” 
Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. 
Old Morgan was too solemn, and the whole 
room was hushed dead as night for a minute. 
Even Nolan lost his swagger in a moment. 
Then Morgan added,— 

‘Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Or- 
leansin an armed boat, and deliver him to 
the naval commander there.”’ 

The marshal gave his orders, and the pris- 
oner was taken out of court. 

‘Mr. Marsbal,’’ continued old Morgan, 
‘see that no one mentions the United States 
to the prisoner. Mr. Marshal, make my re- 
spects to Lieutenant Mitehell at Orleans, 
and request him to order that no one shall 
mention the United States to the prisoner 
while he is on board ship. You will receive 
your written orders from the officer on duty 
here this evening. The court is adjourned 
without day.” 

I have always supposed that Colonel Mor- 
gan himself took the proceedings of the court 
to Washington City, and explained them to 
Mr. Jefferson. Certain it is that the Presi- 
dent approved them,—certain, that is, if I 
may believe the men who say they have seen 
his signature. Before the Nautilus got 
round from New Orleans to the Northern At- 
lantic coast with the prisoner on board, the 
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The plan then iil 5 was a ETS 
the same which was necessarily followed ever 
after. 


Adams and Orleans 
Navy—it must have been the first Crownin. 
shield, though he isa man I do not remem- 
her—was requested to put Nolan on board a | 








never saw or heard of the country. We 
had few long cruises then, and the navy was 
very much out of favor; and as almost all | 
of this story is traditional, as I have ex- 
plained, I do not know certainly what his 
first cruise was, But the commander to 
whom he was intrusted—perhaps it was Tin. | 
gey or Shaw, though I think it was one of | 
the younger men,—we are all old enough | 
now—regulated the etiquette and the precau- | 
tions of the affair, and according to his | 
scheme they were carried out, I suppose, till | 


Nolan died. 
When I was second officer of. the Intrep- | 


id, some thirty years after, I saw the origi | 
nal paper of instructions. I have been sor- | 
ry ever since that I did not copy the whule | 
of it. It ran however, much in this way :— | 


“WasHINGTON,” (with the date, which | 
must have been late in 1807.) | 

“Srr,—You will receive from Lieut. Neale the 
person of Philip Nolan, late a Lieutenant in the | 
United States Army. 

“This person on his trial by court-martial ex- 
pressed with an oath the wish tliat he might ‘nev. ‘i 
er hear of the United States again.’ 

“‘The Court sentenced him to have his wish ful- 
filled. 
“For the present, the execution of the orderis | 
intrusted by the President to this department. | 
“You will take the prisoner on board your ship, | 
and keep him there with such precautions as shall | 
prevent his escape. 

“You will provide him with such quarters, ra- 
tions, and clothing as would be proper for an ofti- 
cer of his late rank, if he were a passenger on your | 
vessel on the business of his Government. 

“The gentlemen on board will make any ar. 
rangements agrecable to themselves regarding his | 
society. He is to be exposed to no indignity of ! 
any kind, nor is he ever unnecessarily to be re- | 
minded that he is‘a prisoner. 

“Bat under no circumstances is he ever to hear , 
of his country or to see any information regarding } 
it and you will specially caution all the ofticers | 
under your command to take care, that, in the va- { 
rious indulgences which may be granted, this rule, ! 
in which his punishment is involved,§shall not be 
broken. 

“Tt is the intention of the Government that he | 
shall never again see the country which he has dis- | 
owned. Before the end of your ciuise you will re- | 
ceive orders which will give effect tothis inten- 
tion. 


| 


“Respectfully yours, 
‘W. SouTuaRD, for me. { 
Secretary of the Navy.’ 


If Lhad only preserved the whole of this 
paper, there would be no break in the begin- | 
ning of my sketch of this story. For Cap- 
tain Shaw, if it was he, handed it to his suc- | 
cessor in the charge, and he to his, and I sup- ! 
pose the commander of the Levant has it to- ; 
day as his authority for keeping this man in { 
this mild custody. 

The rule adopted on board the sbips on 
which I have met ‘‘the man without a country”’ 
was, I think, transmitted trom the beginning. 
No mess liked to have him permanently, be- 
cause bis presence cut off all talk of home or 
of the prospect of return, of politics or letters, 
of peace or of war,—cut off more than half 
the talk men like to have at sea. But it was 
always thought too hard that he should never 
meet the rest of us, except to touch hats, and 
we finally sank into one system. He was 
not permitted to talk with the men, unless an 
officer was by. With officers he had unre- 
strained intercourse, as far as they and he ' 
chose. But he grew shy, though he had fa-| 
vorites : I was one. Then the captain always ‘ 
asked him to dinner on Monday. Every mess 
in succession took up the invitation in its; 
turn. According to the size of the ship, you i 
bad him at your mess more or less often at. 
dinner. His breakfast he ate in his own state- ' 
room,—he always had a state-room,—which ; 
was where a sentinel, or somebody on the! 
watch, could see the door. And whatever: 
else he ate or drank he ate or drank alone. | 
Sometimes when the marines or sailors had » 
any special jollification, they were permitted ' 
to invite ‘‘Plain-Buttons,”’ as they called | 
him. Then Nolan was sent with some officer, 
and the men were forbidden to speak of home 
while he was there. [ believe the theory was 
that the sight of his punishment did them 
good. They called him ‘‘Plain-Buttons,” 
because, while he always chose to wear a reg- 
ulation army uniform, he was not permitted 
to wear the army button, for the reason that 
it bore either the initials or the insignia ofjthe 
country he had disowned. 

I remember, soon after I joined the navy, 
I was on shore with some of the older officers 
from our ship and from the Brandywine, 
which we had met at Alexandria. We had 
leave to make a party and go up to Cairo 
and the Pyramids. As we jogged along, 
(you went on donkeys then,) some of the 
gentlemen (we boys called them “Dons, 
but the phrase was long since changed) fell| 
to talking about Nolan, and some one told 
the system which was adopted from the first | 
about his books and otber reading., As he 
was almost never permitted to go on shore, 
even though the vessel lay in port for months, 
his time, at the best, hung heavy ; and eve- 
rybody was permitted to lend him books, if 
they were not published in America, and 
made ne allusion to it. “hese were com- 
mon enough in the old days, when people in 








States as little as we do of Paraguay. He 
had almost all the foreign papers that came 
into the ship, sooner or later ; only somebody | They 
mast go over them first, and cut out any ad- 








sentence bad been approved, and he was a 





vertisement or stray paragraph that alluded | 
to America, PY Pe SPT: 


Perhaps it was suggested by the ne- | 
cessity of sending him by water from Fort | 
The Secretary of the | 


the other hemisphere talked of the United | i 


times, when the back of what was cut out 

out might be as innocent as Hesiod. Right 
| in the midst of one of Napoleon’s battles, or 
one of Canning’s speeches, poor Nolan would 
find a great hole, because on the back of th: 
page of that paper there bad been an adver- 
tisement of a packet for New York, or a scrap 
| from the President’s message. I say this 


Government vessel bound on a long cruise, + Was the first time I ever beard of this plan, 
and to direct that he should be only so ra which afterwards I had enough, and mre 
confined there as to make it certain that he | 


than enough to do with. I remember it, be- 
cause poor Phillips, who was of the party, as 
soon as the allusion to reading was made, told 
a story of something which happened at the 
Cape of Good Hope on Nolan’s first voyage ; 
and it is the only thing I ever knew of that 
voyage. They had touched at the Cape, and 


+ bad done the eivil thing with the English 


Admiral and the fleet, and then, leaving for 
a long cruise up the Indian Ocean, Phillips 
had borrowed a lot of English books from an 
officer, which in those days, as indeed in 
| these, was quite a windfall. Among them, 
as the devil would order, was the ‘Lay of 
the last Minstrel,’ which they had all of 
them heard of, but which most of them had 
never seen. I think it could not bave been 
published long. Well, nobody thought there 
could be any risk of anything national in that, 

| though Phillips swore old Shaw had cut the 
“Tempest” from Shakspeare before he let 


| Nolan have it, because he said ‘‘the Bermu- 


das ought to be ours, and, by Jove, should 
| be one day.’’ So Nolan was permitted to 
| join the circle one afternoon when a lot of 
| them sat on deck smoking and reading aloud. 
People do not do such things so often now ; 
but when I was young we got rid of a good 
deal of time so. Well, so it bappened that 
in his turn Nolan took the book and read to 
the others ; and he read very well, as I know. 
Nobody in the circle knew a line of the poem, 
| only it was all magic and Border chivalry, 
and was ten thousand years ago. Poor No- 


, lan read steadily through the fifth canto, 


stopped a minute and drank something, and 
then began, without a thought of what was 
coming,— 
‘‘Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,””-—— 
It seems impossible to us that anybody ever 
heard this for the first time; but all these 
fellows did then, and poor Nolan himself went 
on, still unconsciously or mechanically, — 
“This is my own, my native land!” 
Then they all saw something was to pay ; but 


"he expected to get through, I suppose, turn- 
, ed a little pale, but plunged on,-— 


“Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath tarned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?— 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well.” 
By tbis time the men were all beside them- 


| selves, wishing there was any way to make 


but he had not 


him turn over two pages ; 


, quite presence of mind for that; be gagged a 


little, colored crimson, and staggered on,— 

“For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth, as wish can claim, 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self,’’-—— 
and here the poor fellow choked, could not 
go on, but started up, swung the book into 
the sea, vanished into his state-room, ‘‘and 
by Jove,”’ said Phillips, “‘we did not see him 
for two months again. And I had to make 
up some beggarly story to that English sur- 
geon why I did not return his Walter Scott 
to bim.”’ 

That story shows about the time when No- 
lan’s braggadocio must have broken down. 
At first, they said, he took a very high tone, 
considered his imprisonment a mere farce, af- 
fected to enjoy the voyage, and all that ; but 
Phillips said that-after he came out of his 


| state-room he never was the same man again. 


He never read aloud again, unless it was the 
Bible or Shakspeare, or something else he 
was sure of. But it was not that merely. 
He never entered in with the other young 
men exactly as a companion again. He was 
always sby afterwards, when I knew bim,— 
very seldom spoke, unless he was spoken to, 
_ except to a very few friends. He lighted up 
occasionally,—I remember late in his life 
hearing him fairly eloquent on something 
which had been suggested to him by one of 
Fléchier’s sermons,—but generally he had the 
nervous, tired look of a heart-wounded man. 

When Captain Shaw was coming home, 
—if as I say, it was Shaw,—rather to the 
surprise of every body they made one of the 
Windward Islands, and lay off and on for 
nearly a week. The boys said the officers 
were sick of salt-junk, and meant to have. 
turtle-soup before they came home. Bat af- 
ter several days the Warren came to a rendez- 
vous ; they exchanged signals; she sent to 
Phillips and these homeward-men letters and 
papers, and told them she was outward-bound, 
perhaps to the Mediterranean, and took poor 
Nolan and his traps on the boat baek to try 
bis second cruise. He looked very blank 
when he was told to get ready to join her. 


” ' He had known enough of the signs of the sky 


to know that till that moment he was going 
“home.” But this ‘was a distinct evidence 
of something he bad not thought of, perhaps, 
—that there was no going home for him, 


-even to a prison. And this was the first of 


some twenty such transfers, which brought 
him sooner or later into half our best vessels, 
bat which kept him all his life at least some 
bundred miles from the country he had hoped 
he might never bear of again. 


They had ‘beeil'Tying’s « long time in the Biy 
of Naples, and the officers were. very inti- 
mate in the English fleet, and there hed been 


great festivities, and our men thought they 
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* , pate ee to te Ses eT haere 
the Warren, or perhaps ladies did ‘not take 


thing,” ‘and they hated to do it witbou r t asking 


‘might ask him, if they would be responsible 
that be di not talk Wwith the wrong. people 
“who would give him intelligence.” So the 
‘@anée Went on, the finest party that liad ever 
a Known, I dare ‘say ; for I never heard 
‘ot's ‘wan of-war ball that was not. For 1a- 
dies they had the family of the American con- 
aif, dné’ or two" travellers who had adven- 
tired so far, and a nice bevy of Englirh girls 
and matrons, perhaps Lady Hamilton  her- 
self as el " ib § els ’ } 

Well, different officers relieved each other 
in stan@ing ‘and talking with Nolan in a 
friendly Way, so as to be sure that nobody 
else spdké to him. The dancing went on 
with spirit, and after a ‘while even the fel- 
lows who took this honorary guard of Nolan, 
ceased 0 feat ay contre-temps. Only when 

re dette % ' mt. cfs ii 
somé“English lady—Lady Hamilton, as T 
said, perhaps—called for a set of “American 
dances,””"'an odd thing happened. Every- 
body then danced contra-dances. The black 
band, nothing loath, conferred as to what 
“American dances” were, and’ started off 
with “Virginia Reel,” which they followed 
with “Money Musk,” which, in its turn in 
those days, should have been followed by 
“The Old Thirteen.”” But just as Dick, the 
leader tapped for his fiddles to begin, and 
bent forward, about to say, in the true negro 
state,“ he Old Thirteen,’ gentlemen and 
ladies !”’ a8 he had said, “ ‘Virginny Reel,’ 
if you please !’’ the captain’s boy tapped him 
on the shoulder, whispered to him, and he 
did not announce the name of the dance; he 
merely bowed, began on the air, and they 
all fel} to,—the officers teaching the English 
gitls the figure, but not telling them why it 
had no name. 

~ But that is not the story I started to tell. 
—As the dancing went on Nolan and our 
fellows all got at ease, as I said,—so much 
so, that it seemed quite natural for him to 
bow to that splendid Mrs. Graff, and say,— 

“T hope you have not forgotten me, Miss 
Rutledge. Shall I have the honor of dan- 
cing ?” 

He did it so quickly, that Shubrick, who 
was by him, could not hinder hin. She 
Jaughed, and said.— 

‘I am not Miss Rutledge any longer, Mr. 


Nolan ; but I will dance all the same,” just’ 


nodded to Shubrick, .as if to say he must 
leave Mr, Nolan to her, and Jed him off to 
the place where the dance was forming. 
Nolan thought he had got hischance. He 
had known her at Philadelphia, and at other 


should be Tequi ods but if Ic is clearly pro 
the bounty might be paid to him, though of this 
Lam not clear. It'would be perhaps the best way 
BW settle the but 


ment of bounty shouldbe offered to the slave to 
encourage his enlistment. Where the loys! or 
semi-loya! master brings the slave as a@ substitute, 
I believe the bounty goes to the master What 
f mean is that this discrimination, in the Border 
States, against free men and non-slaveholders, 
shonid cease,and, now that the policy of negro 
regiments has been accepted, that the rule of en- 
listment should be made equal and just, The 
point of compensation to loyal owners is of second- 
ary importance, and under civil law may be no 
more than justice requires. Under military law 
it may properly be granted, but the main thing is 
to get the men, and to give to all who are’ willing 
to do their part as soldiers the opportunity of ser- 
vice. 

If I had any influence at Washington, I would 
use it to this end, and you may use whatI’ have 
written in whatever way you please. i? 

Slavery as igmow exists in Missouri is an un- 
mixed evil, and the sooner it disappears. from us 
the better. It is a most mistaken tenderness to do 
anything to prolong its days or to foster it into re- 
newed life; Every attempt to do it lessens the loy- 
alty of the state and prevents its recu n from 
the crushing evils of civil war. Missouri hag done 
wonderfally well. I confidently believe that her’ 
steadfastness;has been the salvation of the Union, 
for if she had seceded, Kentucky would have fol- 
lowed, and the “big job” would have been doub-* 
led, perhaps beyond management. The reward 
we ask is to get rid of the incubus of slavery. 


The Commonwealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, NOV. 27, 1863. 

















' MEETING OF OONGRESS. 


The XXXVIIIth Congress is about to 
assemble. The Senate will have a large ad- 
ministration majority, and the House one 
sufficiently large to elect the caucus nomi- 
nees for speaker, clerk and other offices. 
We say this, without having carefully exam- 
ined the tables, for we assume that the ad- 
ministration would not have resorted to its 
somewhat extraordinary means of carrying 
elections in the Border States, unless it had 
been sure that these means, successfully used, 
would give it a working majority. We do 
not find fault with the machinery used to 
carry Maryland and Delaware. Having 
nearly lost the control of the House by its 
blunders in the conduct of the war from 
March, 1861, to the Fall of 1862, the ad- 
ministration owed it to the country to re- 
cover that control somehow. ‘To récover it 
regularly was impossible; so irregularity had 
to be resorted to. Popular institutions will 
not suffer, for the copperhead element will 
have a much larger number of members in 
both branches, than it is entitled to by its 
popular vote. Ohio, with its 90,000 Re 
publican majority, will be represented by 
five Republicans, and a dozen or more Cop- 
perheads. "It is fitting that this misrepresen- 





places had met her, and this was a Godsend. 
You could not talk in contra-dances, as you 
do in cotilions, or even in the pauses of 
waltzing ; but there were chances for tongues 
and sounds, as well as for eyes and blushes. 
He began with her travels, and Europe, and 
Vesuvius, and the French ; and then, when 
they had worked down, and had that long 
talking-time at the bottom of the set, he said 
boldly,—a little pale, she said, as she told 
me the story, years after,— 

‘And what do you bear from home, Mrs. 
Graff?” 


' tation of popular sentiment in the great state 
| of the West should be offset, if necessary, by 
| a loyal delegation from Maryland and Dele- 
| ware, won, even, at the expense of military 
|interference. If laws are silent amidst the 
| clank of arms, we must take care that the ag- 
gregate public opinion of the country obtains 
recognition, somehow or other. 

Mr. Schuyler Colfax of Indiana, we sup- 
pose, is to be speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He has been in Congress a long 
time and is believed to have good qualifica- 
tions as a presiding officer. A speaker, in 


» And that splendid creature looked through | these days, ought to be a man of sterner 


him. Jove! how she must have looked 
through him ! 
‘Home! ! Mr. Nolan!!! I thought you) 
was the nian who never wanted to hear of 
home again !’’~-and she walked directly up’! 
the deck to her husband, and left poor Nolan 
alone, as he always was.—He did not dance 
again. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 





LETTER FROM A MISSOURI OONSER- 
VATIVE. 
—— SS 


The following letter, which appeared in 
the Daily Advertiser some days ago, was 
written, as we hear, by Rev. Dr. Exzor of 
St. Louis, one of the most ‘‘Conservative’’ of 
men, even according to the common defini- 
tion of that much abused word. Its sugges- 
tions ought to be read and heeded by all men 
in authority, and by the people who are the 
source of authority. A decided change of 
policy, as’ Dr. Eliot says, ‘‘must take place.” 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM MISSOURI. 

Sr. Louis, Oct. 30, 1863. 

You cannot possibly make me a radical, except 
in the most conservative style; but I can meet the 
exigencies as they rise, and I cannot but think 
that in Missouri they are rising very fast, and that 
under the President’s new call and prospective 
draft (which I strongly approve) a decided change 
of polity must take Place: As it now stands, the’ 
loyal citizens are-eeffering the penalty of disloyal- 
ty, and non slavehoiders are held to a tighter rule 
than slaveholders or slaves. See how it stands. 
I have two boys, 22 and 20 years old, well educated, 
active, loyal: They ‘are worth in money to me 
more.than any slaves that ever lived, and, if I die» 
they must support their mother, and younger broth- 
ers and sisters. T cannot find it in my heart to 
advise them to volunteer, for they are the life of 
my bouse; yet they talk of it, and I shall not say 


stuff than Mr. Colfax is made of. The best 
thing we know of him is, that he is a party 
man ; and allegiance to a party is the next 
best thing to allegiance to principle and duty, 
and ‘generally not incompatible with it. 
As the new Congress is likely to be largely 
occupied with politics, Mr. Colfax’s strong 





| political attachments will be made to subserve 


a good purpose. We shall be glad if a bet- 
ter man is selected ; but shall have strong 
hopes of good from Mr. Colfax’s administra- 
tion as presiding officer of the House. 

With the present high prices of living in 
Washington, there is much more danger of a 
too short session, than of a too long one. 
We may not know, just yet, whether, this 
Congress is to be a blessing or a curse to the 
country, but inasmuch as it is to the people 
that we look for salvation from our political 
dangers, and as the people are more genu- 
inely represented in Congress than in any 
other branch of the Government, we are 
inclined to say to members, that they had bet- 
ter not bein a hurry to leave Washington. 
There is much for them to do besides Presi- 
dent making ; and this work we do not un- 
dervalue, by any means, Far from us be 
the cant which preaches postponement or ne- 
glect of the solemn duty of preparing for the 
great struggle of 1864. The great work of 
instructing the people in the issues which are 
then to be determined, must devolve in a 
great measure upon the politicians who con- 
grégate around the Capitol. Let them do 
it thoroughly, and not be afraid of anybody’s 
clamor about the abuse of the franking 
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‘right. There can be no question that the 


in Congress, will loge.no time in framing a 


; and be will have no difficulty in 
steering straightly, if he be an honest man. 


for Congress men. Weigh, . not count, the 
votes which make up public opinion ; that is, 
if the numeration is apparently against the 


moral and intellectual power of this country, 
which must eventually carry it over mere 
members, 1s overwhelmingly against any 
settlement of the great controversy which 
does not make certain the absolute and total 


must make it so. But it ts so. Never did 
duty maké a clearer appeal to citizen and 
‘public officer.- No honest man of Republi- 
cat principles can doubt it, and there will be 
no possible excuse for disregarding the man- 
date. The contemptible plea of the optimist 
that “‘slavery has received its death-blow,” 
and therefore he will not strike it, will not 
excuse any man. As well might the sheriff 
stand excused for opening the prison doors 
to the condemned murderer, and pleading in| 


of health, that a Life Insuraace Company’ 
would not take a risk on him..-1f the institution 
has got its death-blow, so:much the easier is 
it to kill itnow. If it has not,let not Congress 
adjourn without giving it—on ‘its peril ! 
No matter what the blow is given with. 
Military necessity, civil necessity, constitu- 
tional amendment, statute law, proclama- 
tion,—take the weapon that is at the same 
time the nearest and the most fatal, and 
above all, dont quarrel as to which it shall 
be. As heavy a blow may be struck with | 
the flail of the farmer, as. with the sabre of 
the soldier. ; 

If, after this, we might be allowed to sug- 
gest specific work for Congress to attend to, 
we should say that immediate attention 
ought to be paid to the condition of the ne- 
groes, who by the march of, our armies, and 
by the reach of the Proclamation have been 
made nominally free, but who, in the lan- 
guage of Gen. Sickles, have found ‘‘freedom 
without a home, and libertygqvithout bread.” 
We do not expect impossibilities, and we 
know that liberty cannot come to four mil- 
lions of men, except through great hardships 
and wrongs to thousands of them. The eye of 
government cannot be omniscient, or its arm 
omnipotent. But we see no indication that 
the government is prepared to recommend 
any humane and comprehensive plan of deal- 
ing with these people. The Emancipation 
Commission will do all that it can, in the 
way of advice ; but the government is also 
to act on its advice or on any other advice. 
Chaplain Fiske, who was sent by General 
Grant, to New York, not long since, to nike 
an appeal to the charitable people of that 
city, stated that already in many places in 
the Southwest there had been an unfavorable 
change in the feelings of the colored people, 
in consequence of the treatment they have 
received, and that unless the change in our 
policy, indicated by the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, should be followed by a deci- 
ded change of treatment, there was great dan- 
ger that we should lose their attachment, 
which has thus far survived all hardships. 
We know there is a temptation, on the part 
of Congress and people to neglect this mat- 
ter, on the plea that operations in the field 
must first be attended to. So they must; 
but a degiged and immediate change of poli- 
cy, or amore speedy progress in the right 
direction is indispensable to any success of 
warlike operations. We might as well ne- 
glect to provide the soldiers with food, and 
the horses with forage, on the ground that 
cannon and gunpowder only are needed for 
war, as to attempt to put down this rebellion 
without the sympathy and aid of the freed- 
men. There is absolutely no excuse for de- 
lay in providing a uniform and liberal policy, 
and for compelling by the strong arm which 
the administration knows so well how to 
wield,—compelling the obedience of all men 
in civil and military authority to such a policy. 
There isno excuse, we say, for experience 
has shown everywhere, at Port .Royal, in 
Eastern Virginia, in Louisiana,that the color- 
ed man is able and willing to fight and, to 
work ; that he and his family are patient and 
long suffering, and teachable, and in- 
dustrious, and that under almost any system 
of labor, no matter how imperfect, no mat- 
ter how inadequate its rewards to the laborer, 
want flies away and comfort and competence 
take its place. Gen. Thomas’s testimony, 
which we have lately published, is very valua- 
ble on this point, We trust that our friends | 


policy for the guidance of the President, or, 
if the present laws are sufficient, that they, 
and all other earnest men, will insist upon 
having them obeyed and enforced. Nothing 
is better settled than that the freedmen are 
ready to fight for us, and to work for their 
own living. If through the negligence of 


master. Harvard College warmed into trai- 
bosom, the young mep- 

brethren sent up to us. But why now, ex- 
clude from the thoughts of these young de- 
baters, the only themes upon which men have 
been eloquent in our time ? ‘Indeed, what sub. 
ject is open, when everything indirectly con- 
nected with slavery even is closed up? Live- 
ly times, indeed, these young men must have 
been droning out platitudes over dead themes, 
destruction of slavery. If this is not so, we | when, as Wendell Phillips said the other 
night, “‘the whole-heavens’are lurid with the 
flames of war, and ‘iie°sontinent slippery 
with its blgpd.”’ It is very clear Joel Par- 
ker still lives, though his ‘‘People’s Party” 
be ‘dead as‘@ shotten herring.” 
? | rious species of the copperbead genus are as 


extenuation that the culprit was so badlyout| number of votes than any candidate ever re- 
ceived before in’ Delaware. 


dress of President Lincoln at the Consecra- 


he 
equal 


cated, can long endure. 
great battle-field of that war; we are met to 
dedicate a portion of it as a final resting place 
of those who have given their lives that that | and by four o’clock in the afternoon had disqualified for military duty, with the fraud- 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting | thrown in a dozen shells. 
and proper that we should do this, but in a 
larger sense we cannot dedicate, we canuot 
consecrate, we éannot hallow, this ground. 
The brave men living and dead who strug-' the rebels is to be made the subject of official dred dollars, or imprisonment in jail not 
gled here have consecrated itfar above our 
power to add or detract. 
world will note nor long remember what we 
say here, but itcan never forbid what they 
did here. fApplause.] It is for us, the liv- 
ing, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work that they have thus so far no- 
bly carried on, [Applause.] It is rather | 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us, that from these honored 
dead. we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which ¢hey here gave the last fall measure 
of devotion that we here highly resolve that 
the dead shall not have died in vain; [ap- 


ernment of people by the people and for the 
“e : 
pao continued applause. } 
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AND. DELAWARE 100! 

The Congressional ¢lection in Delaware 
has resulted in the election of N. B. Smith- 
ers, Republican. © ‘The copperheads declined 
to vote, but Mr. Smithers received a larger 





‘His Guirrezine Eys.”—Wm. D. Swan, 
Senator from Norfolk:made a speech on the 
bill to pay the colored regiments, in the 
course of. which he said ‘‘he had had his eye 
on John M. Forbes ever since he gave aid to 
John Brown to go South and stir up insur- 
rection.”’ si 


@ The Boston Courter says that Mr. 
Seward ‘has during the last year been rising 
in the estimation of the honorable and con- 
scientious opponents of President Lincoln’s 
administration.”” He bids fair to rise s0 
high in their estimation that the Pesident will 
be obliged to give him notice to quit. 








& It seems that the trouble in Canada in 
which Mr. Giddings has become involved, 
grew out of the excessive zeal of one Jones, 
a Canadian detective. This man had found 
in Montreal two men who had been con- 
cerned in the New York riots, Burke and 
Le sis, and at once telegraphed to Mr. Kenne- 
dy of the New York police that he would 
bring them on. Mr. Kennedy telegraphed 
back that there was no indictment against 
Lewis ; but Jones having scized his man, 
started without waiting either for a reply 
from Mr. Kennedy or for a requisition. 
When he reached New York, Lewis, who 
was known to the police there but was under 
no special charge, was dismissed of course 
and began to work up his grievance. 

Mr. Giddings had nd part in the matter, 
except that being asked by Jones for some 
assurance that his services would be rewarded 
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p {i Y cbodse > abolish slavery they will 
;. jonly be followitig the préeedents of New 


ot York, New Jersey, F 
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snnsylvania and others 
of the ‘‘old thirteen.” 


Missourt Matrexs.—A St. Louis corres- 
pondent of the New Bedford Mercury says : 
“Missouri politics are in an anomalous 
condition:"I°will venture the assertion that 
there is no other loyal State where there is 
not a party avowedly in opposition to the 
nt administration. Here most “ay 
'y, we have parties opposed to eac er, 
as light isto darkness, yet each claiming to 
be the only loyal party supporting the ad- 
ministration. The question naturally sug- 
gests itself, are there no copperheads in Mis- 
souri? no rebel sympathizers ready to frame 
issues with the administration ‘respectin 
some of its measures? Is treason so torpid 
in this State as not to be able to squirm, 
even? Whatever changes, and they have 
been great, may have come over public opin- 
ion, it is yet unfortunately true that the va- 





numerous and as venomous here as in any 
free State... Yet more unfortunate is it, that 
forming as they do the great bulk of the con- 
servative party, they should have, through 
their adroitness and 
esty and fair dealing, obtained the ear of the 
President, who listens to their responses, 


rather 





Major General Frank Blair abead. 


0G~Madam Rhoda Dwight died in Northampton 
on Friday, November 13, aged 85 years, the widow 
of Major Josiah Dwight who died in 1821, having 


granddanghter of President Edwards. She was the 
mother of 15 children. Of these three were born at 
one time, and she had also two pairs of twins. 
Her son, Josiah Dwight, resides atthe West; her 
son Robert Ogden Dwight was a worthy missionary 
of the American board in India from 1836 to 1844, 
when he died of the cholera after one day’s sick- 
ness at Madura. Her daughter Margarette, the em- 
inent teacher of the Guthic schoo! in Northampton, 
died in 1845, aged 41. Of her father’s family 14 or 
15 children, there is now among the living only 
one, Mrs. Whiting of Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs. 
Dwight was a much esteemed and venerable mem- 
ber of the old church of Northampton, of which 
her grandfather was pastor. 


Review of the Week. 


This week’s war story is short. The army 
of the Potomac still remains in statu quo. 

ur cavalry are at Culpepper though the 
‘infantry have not yet advanced so far. It is 
generally believed in Washington that Gener- 
al Meade had orders to move on Monday 
morning, and would have done so it is said, 
but for the mud. 

The troops engaged, were the divisions of 








my corps, under the direetion of General 
Granger. The whole army was under arms 





in New York, and knowing Jones to be a Ca- 
nadian officer, he gave him a letterto Mr. | 
Kennedy advising that the services should be 
paid for. Mr. Giddings does not appear to 
have suspected that Jones was acting with- 
out due authority, and the Montreal Herald 
exonerates him ftom anything more than a 
charge of indiscretion. | 





G2 The new currency which was to su- | 


persede the postage currency is now said to 
bea failure. Being manufactured on two 
slips of paper which are pasted together, it 
is found to split easily, while the bronze or 
gilding with which the designer proposed to 
adorn it is abhorred by all beholders. It is to 
be superseded at an early day. 





| 
> The following is the dedicatory ad- | 


tion of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg: 
‘Four score and seyen years ago our fath- 
ers brought forth upon this continent a new 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
position that all men are created 
[Applause.] Now we are engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether that na- 
tion, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
Weare met on a 


perfect disregard of hon- | 


(while he rebukes the radicals, ) as the - 
ulations of patriotic B a an | 
what they really are, th¥ pleasurable grunts | 
over treason rampant, slavery continual, rad- | 
icals beaten, bushwhackers protected, and 


been some years Secretary of State. She was the | 


Generals Sheridan and Wood, of the 4th ar- | 
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September, I dire ed my man om 
my, horgé from North Carélinato my ome in 
Gainesville, Georgia, sinee whietr'time he bas 
not been beard of. It is supposed that Jake’s 
horse had a ‘proélamation’ instinct, and is now | 
among the Yankees.’ The inconsolable Ad- 
_jutant offers $250 for Jake without his’ 
horse.’’ 
“Thos. E. Mosely offers $200 reward for | 
his ‘man Jerry, who is now 25 years old, quite 
black, and has lost all his toes on both feet. 
from frost bite.’ But ‘Jerry’ seems to have | 
had good enough feet to run away.” 
“James W. Smith will give $50 for the 
confinement in jail, ‘so as I can get him, of 
my negro boy Joe, who ran away from his 
sons, in the 18th Mississippi regiment, or was 
captured in Virginia on Gen. Lee’s retreat 
from Pennsylvania.’ The doubt here is. 
whether Joe ran away willingly or was cap 
tured reluctantly. Experience every day | 
vindicates the cause of our country.” 














Commonwealth of Massachusetts, | 


A PROCLAMATION 


TO THE 


PEOPLE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


} 


| 





Exrcutive Department, Boston, 

November 18, 1863. 
| Fellow Citizens :—Under the Act of the | 
| Gencral Court, passed this day, the Common- | 
| wealth of Massachusetts offers a bounty of 
| three hundred and twenty-five dollars ($325) | 
to every volunteer who shall enlist and be) 
mustered into the military service of the 
United States, to serve for three years, or dur- 
the war, but not to exceed three years, as a 
part of the contingent of Massachusetts, un- 
der the last call of the President. This 
bounty, however, will not be paid to any) 
minor without the consent of his parents or | 
guardians, if he has any in the State. 

Any volunteer who wishes, can deposit his 
bounty, or any part of it, with the Treasurer | 
of the Commonwealth, subject to his own or- | 
der, and receive interest om it at five per cent. 
a year. Thus, for such part of his money 
: as he does not wish to use immediately, he | 
can make the treasury of the State his sav- | 
, ings bank, and it will be earning him inter- | 
i est asa safe investment. Or, if he wishes to | 
use it from time to time, it can be sent to the | 
treasurer of his own town or city, and there 
paid out to the volunteer’s own order. Or 
he can draw out a part of it, and leave the’ 
remainder to accumulate on interest, and be | 
drawn for when wanted. | 

Persons entitled to State aid, under the | 
laws of the Commonwealth, may receive it, | 
notwithstanding the payment of this bounty. | 

This bounty is payable equally to veteran | 
soldiers, who have served nine months or | 
more, and to new recruits; and is in addi-| 
tion to the bounty paid by the United States. | 

Those volunteers who prefer, may, instead | 
of the larger bounty in -hand, receive fifty 
, dollars upon enlisting, in addition to the sev- | 











_months, after muster in, an. additional, in-. 
*’ statment of bounty Stet OR 
8. At the first regular pay-day after six 

, Months service, an additional instalment — ~~ 
of bounty... 50 00. 

4. At the first regular pay-day after the end ~ ' 
of the first year’s service, an additional 
instalment of bounty : 

5- At the first regular pay-day after eighteen 
months’ service, an additional instalment 
of bounty 

6. At the first regular pay-day after two 
years’ service, an additional instalment of 

bounty 

7. At the first regular pay-day after two and 
a half years’ service, am additional instal- 
ment of bounty 50 00 

8. At the expiration of three years’ service, 
or to any soldier -who may be honorably 
discharged after two years’ service, the re- 
mainder of the bounty will be paid 40 00 
All of the above payments of bounty will be in 

addition to the regular monthly pay of thirteen 

dollars per month. 

To all other recruits, not veterans, accepted and 
enlisted as aforesaid, one month’s pay in advance, 
and in acdition, a bounty and premium amount- 
ing to $302, will be paid, as follows :— 

1. At the general rendezvous and before 
leaving the same to join his regiment or 
company, the recruit will be paid one 
month’s pay in advance..,.......°....... 13 00 

First instalment of bounty 60 00 

UWI oe vs ho ovo de ck 5 chs cceusesdavane 2 00 


Total pay before leaving general rendez- 


[To be paid in cash or checks for transmittal, in 


| whole or in part, as the recruit may desire. ] 


2. At the first regular pay-day or two months 
after muster-in, an additional instalment 
of bounty will be paid 

3. At the first regular pay-day after six 
months’ service, in addition to his pay, he 
shall be paid an additional instalment of 
bounty 

4. At the first regular pay-day after the end 
of the first year,s service, in addition to 
his pay, an additional instalment of bounty 
will be paid 

5. At the first regalar pay-day after eighteen 
month’s service, in addition to his pay, an 
—— instalment of bounty will be 
pai 

6. At the first regular pay-day after two 

years’ service, in addition to his pay, an 
additional instalment of bounty will be 
paid 

7. At the expiration of three years’. service, 
or to any soldier who may' be honorably 
discharged after two years’ service, the re- 
mainder of the bounty will be paid 


40 00 
40 00 


40 00 


If the government shall not require these 
troops for the full period of three years, and 
thev shall be honorably mustered out of the 
service before the expiration of their term of 
enlistment, they will receive, upon being 
mustered out, the whole amount of bounty 
remaining unpaid, the same as if the full 
term had been served. The legal heirs of 
recruits who die in service will be entitled to 
receive the whole bounty remaining unpaid 
at the time of the soldier’s death. 

If the recruit continues in service for three 
years, the monthly pay of $13, and the 
bounty received as aforesaid, will amount, 
when averaged over the whole term of ser- 
vice: For veteran volunteers, per month, to 
$24 90 ; for other soldiers, not veterans, per 
month, $2130. If discharged at the end of 
two years, the pay and bounty received will 
be at the following rates: For veteran vol- 
unteers, per month, $29 70; For other sol- 
diers, not veterans, per month, $25 50. If 
honorably mustered out in less than two 
years, as not being required, the monthly 
rate of compensation will become increased, 
as the term of service is diminished. 

In addition to this, the volunteer is furn- 
ished with his rations, clothing, and medical 
attendance, and is paid in cash for such part 
of his allowance of clothing as he does not 
draw. 


Men enlisted under this Order will be per- 


and the field was in full sight from Fort | enty-five dollars paid im advance by the| mitted to select their own regiments, which, 


Wood. General Hazen’s brigade was in | United States, and—afterwards receive a| however, must be old regiments in the field, 


| ted but a feeble response, while our infantry 
advanced and. carrying the enemy’s rifle pits | 


at the point of the bayonet, oceupied the de- 
sired points, where a halt was made. 
advantages of this position are said to be 
great, since a column moving on Missionary 
Ridge would now be secure from a flank ar- 
tillery fire. 

There were rumors Tuesday of a great 


eral victory. These stories seem to be found- 
ed on a reconnoissance in foree, which is de- 
scribed as a brilliant and successful move- 
ment. 
the strength and disposition of the enemy, 
but to take possession of two knolls between 
our lines and Missionary Ridge. 

The Raleigh Standard makes the gratify- 
ing statement that the conservatives in North 
Carolina, elected eight out of ten representa- 
tives to the rebel Congress, while those who 
openly announced themselves in favor of 


peace on any terms received the largest ma- | 


jority. ; 
A despatch from Charleston to the Rich- 
mond Whig, dated 20th inst., saysthat Gen. 





[Applause.] The 





lause] that the nation shall, under God, 


Gillmore had agaif®opened fire on the city, 


The fate of such of our officers command- 
ing colored troops as have been captured by 


investigatiou, nothing being known as to 
their treatment. It is feared that the colored 
troops have been either killed or sold into 
slavery. 

Our intelligence from East Tennessee is 
up to the morning of the 22d, and is import- 
ant. Gen. Burnside was still successfully 
holding Knoxville, and had assured the citi- 
zens that he would continue to do so. The 
rebel force was estimated at 36,000 strong. 
The rebels bad withdrawn from the south 
side of the river. 


The | 


battle at Chattanooga with a decided Fed- | 


The object was not only to ascertain | 


The artillery fighting om : 


| month, making, with the regular monthly pay 
| from the United States, thirty-three dollars 
| per month. And this is in addition to the | 
| instalments of bounties offered by the United | 
States. This monthly pay of twenty dollars | 
| per month will be payable at the office of the | 
| Treasurer of the Succcosth, upon the 
| soldier’s order ; and a system will be devised | 
' in relation to drawing such orders, for the’ 
| purpose of guarding both the soldier and the | 
' treasury against fraud. 
This monthly pay, if the soldier wishes, or | 
| any part of it, may be deposited in the treas- | 
| ury, as a_Savings Bank, drawing five per | 
cent. interest, or may be drawn upon the sol- | 
| dier’s order, as above mentioned. 
In case of the volunteer’s choosing to re- | 
ceive the increased monthly pay instead of 
| the larger bounty in hand, he will receive 
| the same pay of twenty dollars per month 
| for six months after his honorable discharge. 
| f@ disability after six months’ service ; and | 
| if he dies in serviee, his widow or heirs will 
i receive the same additional six months’ pay 
| after his death ; with the limitation, that it 
will not continue more than three years in | 
| the whole. | 
If residents of one town, or one ward of | 
| a city, enlist in another, they will, neverthe- | 
' less, be counted in the quota of the town or) 
‘ ward where they reside, until that quota is! 
; full. 
Whoever enlists, knowiug he is physically 





ulent intent of obtaining the bounty and then 
getting discharged for such disability, liable to | 
imprisonment in the State prison not exceed- | 
ing ten years, or fine not exceeding five hun- 





more than two years. 
Massachusetts soldiers now in service, and 
having not exceeding one year more of their 
, present enlistment to serve, may re-enlist, | 
_ and receive the same bounties with those 
above mentioned; with the same privilege of 
‘ choosing to receive the $325 down, or $50 
‘down and $20 additional monthly pay in- 
stead ; and with the same privilege of mak- 
ing the State treasury their Savings Bank, 
‘and receiving interest ; and of having their 
‘six months’ pay continued after discharge, 
or in the event of death, to their widows or | 
! heirs, on the terms above mentioned. 
Soldiersin old regiments may re-enlist in 





‘the advance. Our artillery opened but elici- } monthly additional pay of twenty dollars per | excepting in the cases of those veterans who 


enlist in veteran organizations, and with the 
further exception that other new recruits, 
while they may, if they choose to do 
so, enlist in the veteran regiments, the provi- 
sions of this Order in respect to bounties will 
not be enjoyed by them. 

Veterans may enlist in either of the above 
five veteran regiments or yeteran battalion, 
or in any old regiment or company, and re- 
ceive the veteran bounty of $402, from the 
United States. Other new recruits may en- 
list in either of the old regiments in the field, 
and receive the bounty of $302, from the 
United States above mentioned ; and on en- 
listing in the new battalion of cavalry, at 
Readville, recruiting for the First Regimerft 
of Massachusetts Cavalry, commanded by 
Colonel Sargent, will also receive the boun- 
ty of $302, from the United States. 

The comparative advantage to the soldier 
of the alternative offers made by the Com- 
monwealth may be stated thus, viz: 

Ist. By accepting the $50 and monthly 
pay of $20, be will have received $330, 
from the State at the end of fourteen months ; 
i.e., $2 more than the bounty of $325. 
And for every month’s additional service he 
will have $20 more, and if honorably dis- 
charged for disability after six months’ ser- 
vice, he will receive six months’ pay thereaf- 
ter, i. e., $120 besides,—the whole monthly 
pay however, not to be for more than three 

ears. ‘The total received from the State for 
the $50 bounty and $20 per month would 
in three years be $770. 

2d. By accepting the bounty of $326, be 
makes sure of that sum, and he waives bis 
chances of more. 

Let the soldier elect according to his best 
judgment of his own interest, and let bim, at 
all events, unless he knows precisely what to 
do with his money now for the advantage of 


his family and himself, leave his money in | 


the treasury, where it will draw interest and 
remain while he is absent without any risk 
of loss. There can be no better investment 
for him on the whole and in the long ran, ex- 
cept paying his debts if he owes any. 

I know that the people of Massachusetts 
do not fight for money nor glory. They 
fight for their country, to subdue the ene- 
mies of her rights and their own liberties, 
under the better impulses of duty, patriotism 
and manly honor. But the purpose of the 


ave a new birth of freedom, and that gov- the 19th and 20th inst., was very severe. their own regiments ; and veterans, (that is, | State is to provide for the comfort and pro- 
Brig. Gen. Sanders, who was wounded on ' returned soldiers who have served at least | tection of the soldier’s household, so that the 
| nine months, ) may enlist in either of the fol-; highest duties of patriotism may be found 


mot perish from the earth.” 





The New York Herald is never very slow 


the 19th, has since died. 


The rebels will not allow any relief agents ° 


to visit Richmond to administer to our prison- 
oners. 


iment of Heavy 


‘lowing new organizations, namely, the 2d | consistent with those of domestic’ affection. 
i Artillery, commanded | I am directed, therefore, to tender to Volun- 


by Colonel Frankle ; the 56th Regiment of | teers, under the New Call, their alternative, 


Infantry, oommanded by Colonel 


riswold ;' Bounty or State Pay. 
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ivilege. ; ‘ 
Y OG our government, they are not allowed the am-|to find out the way of the wind. After. a the 57th, commanded by Colonel Bartlett;! The offers of the Commonwealth come 


one word to them. When the draft 
By mo 


comes, as it must, if they are taken, they must go. 
Now, one of my neighbors has two slaves, stout, 
stalwart wien, valuable only as laborers, who 
would gladly volunteer. But the master is loyal, 
or goes for such, (his loyality was at Camp Jack- 
son!) and the men cannot be accepted. When the 
draft comes they cannot be included. Are his 
slaves better than my sons? 


Of course the great work for this Congress 
to do, is to lay thé foundation for the new 
Union which is to follow this war. There 
will be a great number of lazy and bungling 
impracticables who will insist that the strne- 
ture shall be built upon the cracked stones 
and with the charred timbers of the old edi- 


plest opportunities both for fighting and 
working, upon it, and upon it alone, will rest 


ful slaveholding treason to triumph. 


CAMBRIDGE LAW SCHOOL. 





the shame and crime of allowing this dread- 


glance at the weather vane on Wednesday, 
Bennett came out with these shrewd observa- 
tions: : 

There have lately been elections held in 
two of the border slave States upon another 


| 


results of these elections are very remarka-| 


issae—the issue of emancipation—and the | excitement was‘caused. 


A vigilance committee broke inio the jail | 
in Los Angeles, Cal., on Saturday, and hung 
five prisoners charged with murder and other 
crimes. -Afterwards all suspicious persons | 


(the latter four being also called the Ist, 2d, 
3d, and 4th, Veteran Regiments res 


| the 58th, commanded by Colonel Richmond ;' alike to the new recruit, the returned veter- 
the 59th, commanded by Colonel Gould; an, and to the old soldier still in the field, 


The offers of the United States are alike 


tive- to all these classes, saving only that recruits, 


were warned to leave the town. Not much ‘ly; or in the Battalion of Veteran Cavalry; (not being discharged soldiers of nine 


What interesting columns, are the adver- 


| join any existing regiment or company. 


'now recruiting at Readville, or they may, months’ experience, ) will receive from the 
| United States $100 instead of $300, if they 


In addition to the above bounties, offered | select a regiment not now in the field. 


ments for 
taken pl 
Burrill, 
George 
Charles F. 
Warren T. 


os Mi 
speech as 


“Oh, star-eyed science hast thou wandered there, 


‘Again, the quota from Missouri is based on Con- 
To waft us back this message of despair?” 


ble, The States to which we refer are Mis: | tising columns of the Richmond papers. Un- 
souri and Maryland, sm both of which the | 1. the head of “Ranaways,!’ we find John | 
abolition .radieals have carried the day. ' : 
Nor can it be said that it was the dictatorial | A. Selden offering three hundred dollars re- 
power of the administration ee | ward; to use his own expression for 
about these results ; for what are acts?) «My three men, Pompey, Miles and 
In Ma ber of the Cabinet! a, 4) at | 
(Mr. Chae, if Scaied the Kale abolition ner, are 3 aaa , not less than nine months, and can pass the | offers made by our governments, State and 
more “Rules and orders of the Assembly of ws movement; but another (Mr. Postmaster | sn sles nad matbetdaiiasie ginger-brea g. , surgical hr oerggergy tg aed by ggpest , National, to render convenient the military 
Again, nearl¥ ome-half of our white population, gréss stand firm ; if Con, falters, may ' Harvard Law School, mber 25, | General Blair) quite as actively o posed to! . “me rathe i. » git ‘ing regulations of the Uni » One | service. ; : 
especially the slaveliolders, have either become! 14. Procident’s ce ty gr Baye J | 1863.” ot the d Rte ba of ars and positit ) TS coatelbales * a S00 Laks ONea ee oe eer mM. ade = made } month's pay in advance, and a bounty and, Let the duty of this occasion be performed 
rebgls.or are too natorioasly disloyal to ber meted. iit ott sitet pe be 4 g hool pon : bly “y . | cola’ policy was mot that of the radicals.) | 5. in carriage iver Geos $e Ribak | premium amounting to $402, as follows:— _ in the spirit of men worthy of the name and 
, Pog ans iy PEE aa, bralke Margo eau ey rast mae of Fate coat ye , In Missouri. President Lincolo himself, im 2 {isldechyorlking eenibctad Ahghinng fellow,| 1. At thet general randesvons and before pipe Sood St ees — to bear 
y mark it 1S : ‘ : to, join hi r fortunes of 
- eae, ther can manaee att : ; peace : ouse of Representatives. In freshly | ve ed and in a very offensive manner 25 years old, and is a pretty good blacksmith company, eas mais payin advance,,. $12 00 Sa i Meciahte ant Senor Aha 
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by the Commonwealth, bounties will also be} A General Order will soon issue from the 
paid by the United States, as follows:— - | Offiee of the Adjutant-General, containing 

To every recruit who is a veteran volun-' any details needed in addition to those of 
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tion from whom the reqeized number is drawn? master wor men, the incendiaries w ve mill stone on the neck of progress. It is the 
Why should not the wie the slaves in a/ burned, and the robbers who have plundered | last to see the light, and the last, also, to let 
thiebfifths proporvon?“ Isitasa premium on! it We look to Congress and the President | go its hold of the ‘‘traditions of the elders ” 
pn tO ot saps ea ration | OF Protection against the advice of these in-! A fresh illustration lies before us—the | 
ren po RMR capables. If the President fails us, Yet Coes | 











‘the carrying ted rules, Sect. 4 reads thas: “It shall’! to the radi¢als,’defined his position w be sa ginny See? , 

rie’ are | against them‘; ‘and yet thé radicals bave-tar-| Vihgut any provocation 2) Aang ae + Premium ba ev a a Tic eP v.44... 2 00| country proposés the opportunity of duty © 

nied the State. . Henceforth, in Missouri and ees their objéct is to make their way to the Total pay. before leaving general 

in Maryland. emeppiaetion mil. No the rare | Y iit. = 

may ih The pope of cath : “Adjutant Dunster E. Banks, of the 24th 
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of the States Uttion have the right to ' Georgia regiment, says that ‘on the 18th of ete e first regular pay-dey, or two ! 


"be the ditty of the Speaker, and of the Chair. 
ss | man of the Committee of the Whole, to rale 
res. | ‘out of order any resolution, petition, report, 


be or indirectly the elidel 30 


| crowned with honor.’ Posterity waits to ren- © 
: ; oo | der you ité ‘und yin itude? Humanity 
i 1Tkis will be paid in cash, or checks for trans-! offers you the ‘Of them whv are 
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, JOHN A. ANDREW, Governor. 
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ft>*' The “Commonwealth”’ as an advertising 
redium, istinsurpassed, m this section. ‘It circu- 
ates among the best classes for advertisers, and 
ite eubscription list ix rapidly extending.” Adver- 
tisers will please hand in their favors by Wednes~' 
day noon, to insure their insertion the same week. 


XS The Post, the Commercial Bulletin the 
Journal—and perhaps -other newspapers have 
pracfsed an unwarrantable discourtesy.in their | 
notice of the criticism on the Great Organ in a late 
number of the Commonwealth. For that criticism 
we are responsible, not this or that person on 
whom sensitive people may choose to fasten the 
authorsship. Nor have we exceeded the bounds 
of fair and honest censure. At the time the arti- 
cle in question was written, the authorship’ of the 
ode was not avowed, and no personal considera- 
tions had weight, or ought to have weight in any 


* 


ta feo aogier aah, wrone 
jivotee case, | to the SI 
eo. og not been belies i; Fie 


1 in 
that the ma 
apon Mr. Sbrtny dict for the respondant writes 
to the Standard that nobedy said it had been com- 
promised, and nobody wants to have it compro- 
mised. Mr. Horsley intimates pretty strongly that 
it is a case of black mail, and the following stand- 


‘| ing advertisement of the Counsellor Wells indi- 


cates that he is not above that sort of business: 
“To the Embarrassed.—There are thousands of 
persons who have long struggled against the force 
of misfortune, but few are aware that they can 
now legally com positions with their creditors, 
and obtain immediate protection for, person and 
property, without publicity or being gazetted as 
bankrupts. Money advanced on good securities. 
Apply te Mr. Wells solicitor, or Mr. Weston, 47, 
Moorgate street, Bank. Protection in cases from 
£5, payable by instalments. Original advertise- 
ment, 1810. Divorce cases are confidentially con- 





such matter. Farewell to faithful criticism, if per- 
sonal abuse is to be its recompense. : 


Boston, Nov. 18, 1863.—I have received in aid of 
the fifty-fourth and fifty-fifth :egiments, not hereto- 
fore acknowledged, the following sums, viz: from 
Miss Fox, $10; J.C. Haynes and Co., $25; Wendell 
Phillips $50; C. W. Loring $10; J. 8. Warren $25; 
Misses Beck, $1; Edward Whitney, $25; A 
Friend $10; John G. King, $25; Cyrus Brewer, $5; 
R. C. Robley, $5; Mrs. G. Chapman, $10; Josiah 
Quincy, $25; Edward Wigglesworth $50; A. 
Friend, $50; Miss M. Wigglesworth, $25; David 
Sears, $50; R. E. Apthorp, $25; Rev. C. A. Bartol, 


ducted. . ; 

The Telegraph says: “Thomas Wells ia not quite 
the name on whose legal reputation honest men 
would like to receive a damnatory charge against 
Henry Joha Temple, without ‘further informa- 
tion.’ ” 

O>~ The Connecticut House of Representatives 
after a warm debate on Friday last, passed a bill; 
which had previously passed the Senate, to raise 
negro regiments in that State. The bill gives the 
State pay to negroes recruited from Canada and 
elsewhere. They are pat upon an equality with 
white men, as to pay, rank of officerg, ctc., and a 
fee of $10, is given to anybody offering a colored 
recruit. Verily, the world moves, though the 








$10; John C. Fernald, $5; Chas, G. Wood, $20; 
Mrs. Mary L. Shaw, $50; Miss M. Louise Shaw, 
$25; C. O. Whitmore, $25; Ecward Jackson, $25; 
William B. Rogers, $15. 
J. H. StgruHenson, Treasurer, 
for the Committee. 
12 Arch street, Boston, Nov., 1863. 


Strike among the Seamstresses.—The seam- 
stresses in several of the large establishments in this 


city have streck for an increase of wages. In one 
establishment where there are upwards of two han- 
dred enfPloyed, the girls have all stopped work. 





Appointment.—W. F. Richards, esq., well known 
on State street as the former manager of the old 
Union telegraph line in Boston, has been appointed 
by the American Telegraph Company to the posi- 
tion of manager of their office at No. 88 State st. 








Meeting of Workingmen.—An adjourned meet- | 
ing of the workmen of the Navy Yard was held in 
City Hall, Charlestown, Saturday evening, John 
Fowler presiding. A committee appointed at the | 
previous meeting to procure names to a petition to 

the Navy Department for the reinstatement of dis- | 
charged workmen réportéd that 1600 had been pro- | 
cured, with more to be added. The Committee on | 
Finance, representing all the departments in the | 
Yard, reported a scale offassessment on each of | 
about fifteen per cent. A seriesof resolutions, dis- | 
claiming for their action the name of a strike, and | 
calling for firmness in sustaining their rights, were | 


read and referred tc a committee. | 


Vermont Sheep for Australia.—The new and 
splendid ship Fred Warren, which sailed from this 
port on Saturday for Australia, took out twelve | 
sheep of the Merino breed raised in Vermont: 

This breed is regarded as the best in the world, 
and it has attained a perfection on the green hills 
of Vermont, which has marked its cultivation no- 
where else. The dozen mentioned above are sent | 
out to order and are regarded as choice. One of | 
the dozen sheared twenty-eight pounds of wool at | 
a single cutting, not long since. Itis a matter of 








Boston Courier and Hartford Times don’t see it. 
—_—_ merece 
Amusements. 


BUCKLEYSs’ 
New Minstrel Hall, Summer street. 


The only Legitimate Troupe in New England. 

Their Hall filled to its utmost capacity. 

Visited by the largest, the mort intelligent, and 
appreciative audiences, including the Clergy of all 
denominations, that ever graced a Concert Room, 
all of whom have .justly bestowed their’ meed of 
praise, with peal upon peal of enthusiastic plaud- 
its, and with merited justice they still hold the 
palm of public favor, and their star still in the as- 
cendancy. 

Performances every evening, and Saturday after- 
noons for Schools, Families, and Children. 

Tickets only 25 cents. Children 15 cents. 


Advertisements. 
GALLERY OF ART. 
CHILDS & JENKS, 


No. 127 Tremont Street .... Boston. 
Opposite Park street, andthe Common 


Having recently removed into new and more 
commodious quarters, we invite the attention of 
our former patrons, and the public generally, to 
our new stock of merchandise, selected with care, 
and of style and quality such as we fecl assured 
will give satisfaction. 

Especial attention will be given by us to the 









































| manufacture, in the best style and quality, of 


Mirrors, Picture Frames, and GilteWork 
gencrally. Also, to such a stock of 
Paintings, Engravings, Photographs, 
Albums, d&c., 
of home and foreign manufacture, as will offer the 
best facilities to purchasers, in selection and prices. 
To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour 


note that distant Australia should send to Vermont Of qaiet in the study ot Art in its varied forms, our 
for the best sheep to be found. | Gallery offers unsurpassed inducements; connect- 
| ed with which may be found a rare and choice se, 

‘A New Market House.—It is proposed by sev- | lection of works on Art and Artists, from the pens 
eral financially competent gentlemen to estatilish a of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinci, Mrs. Jame- 
market house on a large scale, in the vicinity of | son, Ruskin, Northcote, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard» 





_latterly of the 4th U. 8S. Vols., and Capt. J. B. 


the Providence depot. The terminus of Columbus / 


Winklemann, Taylor, Calcott, and others of world 


avenue will probably indicate the precise locality of | wide celebrity. 


the new project. It is intended to a¢commodate | 


An ALBumM will be found in the Gallery, with 


the southerly wards and the Back Bay inhabitants. the names and residences of Artists, for reference; 





| and we invite the members of the profession to 


Superintendent of Recruiting.—Colonel Charles | give us the same, for our mutual accommodation. 


R. Codman has been appointed Superintendent of | 
Recruiting for the county of Suffolk. The ap- | 
pointment is a good one. 





Pay Raised,—The conductors and drivers on the | 
Broadway Railroad have hed their pay raised to| 
$2 per day. | 

| 

Contributions for Thanksgiving.—Contributions | 
were taken up in most of tbe churches in this city | 
on Sunday for the purpose of providing dipuers 
forghe poor on Thanksgiving day. We hear that | 
many churches were quite liberal. in one, the | 
clergyman told his congregation that at least $100 
should be forthcoming. Thesum was reached and | 
25 per cent more. We hope that no poor family | 
in the city will be without its turkey and pudding 
on the great festive day. 








OG~Everybody should go and visit Bnckley’s 
New Minstrel Hall, Summer Street—see their adver- 
tisement. 





Military Affairs.—Lieut. Col. Goodell of the 
36th was severely wounded In the leg, Lieat. Rob- 
inson severely in the head, and Lieut. Holmes 
slightly in the foot, in the battle of Blue Springs, 
Tenn. 

Capt. Hovey, of the 13th, arrived here on Satur- | 
day last. He reports the regiment in good condi- | 
tion. 

Capt. Jobn H. Wilson, formerly of the 1st, and | 
‘Stickney, of the 35th Massachusetts, have been ap- 
pointed recruiting officers of Ward 8 Capt. Wil- 
son expects to go out again in command of a com- 
pany in one of the veteran corps; he has seen 27) 
months service so far. : 

Mr. James M. Murdoch, the elocutionist, has ac- | 
cepted an appointment on Gen. Rosseau’s staff, 
and will soon take the field in that General’s new | 
depart ment. 

The remains of Sergeant Charles H. Manning, | 
who died at Newbern in June last, have been , 
brought home and buried. 

The October reports of the 36th regiment to the | 
Adjutant General mentions the following deaths: 
Sept. 27, at Crab Orchard, Kentucky, Geo. W. 
Moseley, Co. B; Sept. 28, at Covington, Ky., | 
Hiram E. Powers, Co. D; Sept. 26, at Crab Or-| 
chard, Ky., Corporal C. E. Carpenter, Co. E; Oct. 
2, at Camp Dennison, George H. Powers, Co. E; | 
Oct. 19, at Knoxville, H. 8. Woodward, Co. H; | 
Oct. 6, at Crab Orchard, Ky., Wm. H. Pratt, Co. | 
H; Oct. 2, at Knoxville, Nathan W. Ward, Co. | 
H. 

The Governor has commissioned the Aldermen 
of the different Wards, at the suggestion of Mayor 
Lincoln, as recruiting agents. 

There are 667 troops in camp at Readville. 

By monthly report of the $5th and 86th regi- | 
ments for October, the following discharges have 
taken place:—35th Regiment—lst Lieut. Oliver 
Burrill, Oct. 6, 1863; 26th Regiment—Ist. Lieut. | 
George L. Chipman, Oct. 22, 1863; Chaplain 
Charles F. Canfield, Oct. 23, 1863; Asst. Surgeon 

Warren Tyler, Oct. 22, 1863. i 


Oy” Mr. Beecher concludes his Edinburgh! 
speech as follows: This is a spectacle worthy of 
the admiration of the world, and Ican only hope! 
that when next the Social Science Congress assem- 
bles, this great conflict will have gone so far to-! 
wards an issne, that whenever they inaugurate its 
meetings, my friend may find it consistent with 
his duty to do it without sneering at a neighboring 
nation (great cheering and hisses). I havea closiag 
word to speak. It is our duty in America, by every 
means in our power, to avoid all-cause of irrita- 
tion with every foreign nation, and with the En- 
gitsh nation most especially. On your side it is 


your duty to avoid all irritating interference, and | 
all that tends to irritate. Brothers should be broth- 
ers all the world over, and you are of our blo d, 
and we are of your lineage. the day be far dis- 
tant wien Great Britain and America shall turn | 
their backs on each other, and seck an alliance | 








with other nations (loud cries of * ") The, 
day a coming when_ the foundatio the 

will be ‘out of their places; 3 

nations that Ought to be found shou der ‘to shout- | 
der and haad for the aake of Chris tianity | 
and univyerss 
Britain and Am 


ed four times daily. 


We solicit a continuance of the patronage bes- 
towed on us in each of our recent business connec- 


| tions; while an experience of twenty-five years | 
before a Boston public warrants us in the assur- 


ance, we can give satisfaction to the community. 
CHILDS & JENKS. 

ALFRED A. CHILDS, 

Late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont street. 

“CHARLES W. JENKS, , 

Late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer street. 

OG To accommodate our patrons, a post-office 
box is in the store, from which letters are forward- 
Also, a Dressing-Room, and 
Lock-boxes for packages, fer the use of Ladies 
while shopping. 

All the South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamai- 
ca Plain, Brookline and Brighton Cars pass the 
store; and we shall be happy to furnish seats to 
our friends while waiting. tf—13 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


ESSRS,. TICKNOR & FIELDS beg to call at- 
tention to the attractions offered by ' 


The Atlantic Monthly for 1864. 


The January Number of the Atlantic Monthly 
commences a new volume. 

Thc publishers of the Atlantic Monthly intend to 
offer to their readers THE BEST LITERATURE that 
American talent can furnish: They are encour- 





‘aged, by the reception which the Atlantic has met 


during this year, to believe that their magazine is 

thoroughly acceptable to the best class of readers. 

The new volume will be in no wise infefior to the 

previous volumes, but it will be the constant aim 

of the Publishers to advance the high standard al- 
ready established for the Magazine. In furtherance 
of this aim, they have secured for their new volume 
several 

FEATURES OF PECULIAR INTEREST! 

Among these they are now able to announce defi- 
nitely that 

Ropert Brownine will contribute several New 

‘ Poems; 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE Will print his New Ro- 
mance in the columns of the ATLANTIC, com- 
mencing, probably, with the February number; 

HgeNRY WADSWORTH LONGFBLLOW will publish 
in the ATLANTIC some Cantos of his translation 
of Dante’s “Divina Commedia”; 

Mrs.: HARRIET BEECHER STOWE begins, in the 
January number, a series of capital sketches, to 
be continued through several months, with the 


title of “House and Home Papers, by Christo- 
} 


pher Crowfield”’ ; 

J.T. Trowsripce has written a New Novel, 
which will be commenced in the ATLANTIC dur- 
ing the next volume; 

Pror. Louis Acassiz will continue those admi- 
rable articles upon different branches of natural 
science, which have constituted so- interesting 
and important a feature in the late volumes of 
the ATLANTIC. 

Tsrus.—The AtLanrtic is for sale by all Book 
and Periodical Dealers. Price, 25 cents a number. 
Subscriptions for the year, $3 00, postage paid. 
Cuvs Prices:—Two copies for ore year, $5 00, 
and each additional! subscription at the same rate; 
and an Extra Copy eratis for every Clab of Ten 
Subscribers; or Eleven Copies for $25 00. 

In all Clubs, subscribers pay their own postage 
24 cents per year. 

Specimen numbers sent GRATIS on receipt of 
four cents for postage. ‘ 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 
125 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. . 


“U.S. 5-20°S 


iS 





M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, . 
No, 90 Statestreet, 
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Reorniting System | 
HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Nov. 20, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 32. 

I. Recruiting in the State of Massachusetts un- 
der the call of the President of the United States 
of Oct. 17, 1863, will be conducted under regula- 
tions from these Headquarters. Selectmen of 
towns and Mayors of cities are appointed recruit- 
ing officers, excepting in cases where otherwise 
specially ordered. 

If. A recruiting officer will be appointed by the 
Governor in each county, who will be styled Super- 
intendent of Recruiting for that county, except 
that some of the smaller counties will be united un- 
der one Superintendent. All needful guards and 
i orderlies for his assistance will be detailed by the 

Commandant of Camps, who will report all such 
details to the office of the Adjutant General, with 
the regular morning reports. An Acting Adjutant 
will be detailed for each Superintendent on appli. 
cation to these Headquarters, either from the com- 
missioned line officers of volunteer regiments at 
home on recruiting duty, or from line officers of 
new organizations in progress. The compensation 
of Superintendents will be $5 00 per day for the 
time actually gccapied on duty. The Quartermas- 
ter General is authorized. to arrange with the Su" 
perintendents for the allowance of reasonable ex- 
penses of office rent, fuel, stationery, transportation 
and travelling on. duty. ' 

The Superintendents of Recruiting will receive 
from the municipal authorities the recruits which 
may be raised by them and forward them imme- 
diately to. the nearest camp of rendezvous. The 
headquarters of each will be established at a place 
most convenient to the majority of the inhabitants 
of the county. 

The municipal! recruiting officers will furnish twice 
in each week to the Superintendent of Recruiting 
for their county a Descriptive List of the men en- 
listed by them, upon blanks furnished by the Ad- 
jutant General. 

The Superintendent of. Recruiting will make 4 
consolidated'report to the Adjutant Gencral on Sa- 
turday of each week, and state therein the camp of 
rendezvous,‘and the date when each recruit was re- 
ported by him at such camp. He will also send to 
the camp of rendezvous, accompanying each squad 
of recruits; Descriptive. Lists in dupticate, upon 
blanks to be furnished by the Adjutant General, 
one of which will be signed by the Commandant of 
the Camp and returned to the Superintendent for 


"| Sent te: the; camp:of 


* + pervising and promoting the recrditing therein. ” { 


| scriptive list. of er ia peggived. by you since | Dracus, Lowell—Elisha Hunsiagian, M,D., author- 
your last report, also t ‘uti cpy of rive | hot arabore, . to. 2c 
cruit’s’ éniiétment’coniracé wile You will have! ods pie sant, 'e2 i 
poi ii | © ob BirstDistticesLyaingNahant, pscott, Lynn- 
M..You will visie Ps Several towns | field,, Sangus+Edward, Newhall, M. D., of Lynn, 
and wards in your district for.the purpose of su-| and James M. Nye, M. D., Lynn, Authorized as 
above. raise 
dees. : b: | Marblenead—H. H. F. Whittemore. 
Instructions to Municipal Officers, | Second District—Danvers, South Danvers, Mid- 
The Mayor and Aldermen of cities and the Se- dicton--George Osborn, M. D., of South Danvers, 
lectmen of the several towns of this State, in per- | authorized as abuve. 
forming the duty assigned tothém ‘under General! galem—George A. Perkins, M. D. 
Order No. 82, from these Headquarters will be gov-| Wenham, Hamilton, Topsfield, Rowley (attach 
erned by the following regulations :— ed)—John L. Robinson, M. D., late Assistant Sur- 
I. You will not allow any man to be deceived or  geon 8th Mass. Vols., authorized as above. 
| inveigled into service by false ‘representations, but’ ‘Third District—Andover, North Andover, Box- 
| will in person explain the natureof theservice,the ford, Lawrence, Methuen—Joseph Kittridge, M. D. 
| length of the term, the pay, clothing, rations and 
| other allowances to which a soldier is entitied by | rence, late Surgeon 14th Mass. Vols., authorized as 
| law, to every man, before he sign’ the enlistment. | above. : 
Ii. The conditions of enlistmentwill be such as} Haverhill and Bradford—O. 8. Lovejoy, M. D., 
are prescribed by the Army Regalations. . You will authorized as above. j 
| enlist no person under the age of (21) twenty-one 
years, without the written consent of his parent or jand, Newbury, Newburyport, Salisbury, West 
| guardian, which written consent Must be produced t 
when the recraits are mustered,ingo the service of 
thé United States. You will enlist no man whose Fifth Distriet—Beverly—Charles Haddock, M. 
age shall exceed forty-five years, or be less than | p., jate Surgeon 8th Mass. Vols., authoriaed as 
eighteen years, and none bat’able-bodied men— | above. 
being precise in your inquiries im this respect; but | Essex, Ipswich—Joseph E. Bomer, M. D., of 
the regulation in respect to age and height does Ipswich. 
not extend to musicians. (State -he height.) Gloucester, Manchester—H . E. Davidson, M. D. 
III. Enlistments must in all cases be made in Rockport—Benjamin Haskell, M. D. 
triplicate. Three copies must be delivered to. the 
Superintendent of Recruiting Service for your Dis” Suffolk County. 
trict, at'the principal depot for recruits, whenever| James F. Hariow, M. D., Stephen Mighill, M. 
D., Wm. H, Page, M. D., Adino B. Hall; M. D., of 


recruits are sent there by you. 
Boston, D. McB. Thaxter, M. D., Joseph Gould 


IV. Enlistments must de filled wp ina fair and 
legible hand. The real name of the recruit must | late Assistant Surgeon 4th Mass. Vols., South Bos- 
; ton. 


be ascertained and correctly spelled; and the Chris“ 
tian name must not be abbreviated.’ | ff M. B. Leonard, East Boston. 

V. The filing on the. back of the enlistment pa- William G. Wheeler, Chelsea, who is’ author ized 
pers when folded, need not be filled up. ‘That will | 45 above. ; 
Lde done at the Adjutant General’s office. Norfolk County, 

VI. You will report to the Superintendent of Re | ninth District.—Brookline Roxbury, Dorchester, 

cruiting for your district, once in three days, the | wes: Roxbury—Jobhn §. Flint, M. D. Roxbury: 
pames and number of men enlisted by you, under Authorised as above. x 
each quota, since the last report. These reports East 
must be made whether there have been any enlist- Stoughton, Quincy, Weymouth—C. C. Holmes, 
ments oF 406. ; : : M. D. of Milton, and Appleton Howe, M. D. of 

VIL. Each recruit must be carefully examined | Weymouth. Authorized as above. 
‘by a surgeon and the proper certificate must be | West District.—Bellingham, Canton, Dedham, 
signed by the surgeon and recruiting officer. Af- | Dover, Foxborourh, Franklin, Medfield, Medway, 
‘er the recruit has signed the enlistment papers, Needham, Sharon, Walpole, Wrentham—Ebenezer 


a 


eS 





| 48th Mass. Vols., authorized as above. 





' the oath will be administered te him, according to Burgess, M. D. of Dedham, A. Le Baron Monroe 


the form in the enlistment paper, by a justice of 47 fp of Medway, and Ezra Abbott M.D., of Can- 
the peace, who will also sign the proper certificate ton Severally authorized as above. 


in the enlistment paper. ; | 3 
VIII. The pay and subsistence of recruits will | Bristol County. 
_ Attleborough—John R. Bronson, M. D. Easton | 


commence on the day of their enlistment. 
IX. No conditional enlistments must be made. | Norton, Taunton, Mansfield, Rayuham—Ira Samp- 
son, M. D., of Taunton. Authorized to appoint as 


X. All recruits must be sound and active, free 
| above. 


from all malformation, defect of sight or hearing, : : 
ulcers, piles, rupture, fracture, dislocation, and dis-| South District.—Dartmouth, New Bedford—An- 
drew Mackie, M.D. * 


ease of any kind But the lack of, or defect in 
West District.—Berkley, Dighton, Fall River, 





| the County. 
III. There are two camps only under the recruit- | 
ing system of this State: one at Readville, and one | 
at Worcester. Recruits for regiments and hatter- 
jes in the field, reported at either of these camps, | 
will be sent daily from them to Major Clarke, the | 
Assistant Provost Marshal General for Massachu- 
setts, to be taken to Long Island in Boston Harbor, 
where they will be mustered into the service of the 
United States and sent forward to their destina- 
| tions. | 
Recruits for the new veteran organizations will 
remain in the camps and be mustered according to 
the orders of the War Department, when their re- 
spective companies are up to the minimum strength. 
IV. It is arranged with the Department of War 
that the premiums of fifteen dollars each for raw 
reeruits and twenty-five dollars each for veterans, 
shall be paid through and under direction of the 
Governor of this Commonwealth, and, not other- 
wise, in order that the same may be so used as to 
promote enlistments only, and in no way for pri- | 
| vateemolument. And it is therefore ordered by | 
| the Governor as touching such premiams,— | 
| 1. That the same are hereby constituted and de- | 
clared a special fund for the promotion of” recruit- | 
ing the quota of volunteers of each city and town | 
| respectively. 
2. Each city and town respectively shall be paid: | 
from time to time, as the funds may be provided | 











as it may have earned, which will be according to 
the number of accepted recruits it shall have fur- 
nished under the new call. 


town treasurer to be used only for the reimburse- 

ment to the town or city of such expenditure as ‘it 

shall have ‘incurred or may hereafter incur, under 

the direction of the municipal government or any | 
duly appointed committee of such town or city, in 

and about the work of recruiting its contingent. 

| 4. The compensation of the local recruiting ioffi- 
' cer or.officers.in each city or town shall be fixed, 

and their expenses shall be audited by the mayor 





towns in town meetings, respectively, or by com- 
mittees. duly appointed and authorized by such 
municipal governments for that purpose. 

5. The compensation of the local recruiting offi- 
| cer in each town, unless otherwise ordered by the 
| town, shall be the per diem compensation ugually 
| allowed in such town to.the Chairmen of Select: 
| men when on duty; but such recruiting officer shall 
only be paid for the time when he is actively em- 
ployed in recruiting. 

6. The fund created by these premiums shall 
cover all charges for local subsistence and trans- 
portation to the county Superintendent of Recruit- 
ing. Lesa ! 

7. The policy of the Legislature being to make 
| bounties uniform throwghout the Commonwealth 
no part of these premiums can be added to boun- 
ties offered to recruits; but any portion of the pre- 
mium fund unexpended by any town in the actual 
service or recruitment will be the subject of a fu- 
| ture order. 

The success of recruiting, as well as justice, for- 
bid the offering of increased bounties by private or 
| local subscriptions. The system ought to be un- 








| disturbed, equal and uniform throughout the Com- | 


, monwealth. If it is not so, competition between 
| places will breed injustice; and it will delay the 
, recruitment, encouraging mente hold back for 
' larger bids. 

The whole subject of bounties having received: 
' the most deliberate consideration, has been finally 
, settled in General Court, for Massachusetts. The 
| system will not be altered, and the government po- 
| licy of equality and uniformity ought not to be dj 
} turbed. The old soldiers in the field, or those ate. 
' abled, and ' their families, deserve @li the bounty 
| private munificence has to offer. 
+ V. A list of examining surgeogs is in prepara- 
, tion, and will be announced immediately. 
, VI. Detailed instructions will be issued to the 
recruiting officers and the superintendents of re- 
| cruiting, and all blanks will befurnished from 
, these headquarters,|which alone must be used. 
| WE. The payment of bounties will form the sub- 


' 
, ject of a separate order. They will be surely and 


' diligently paid. 


| Instructions for Superintendents of Recruit- 

line Bereta: ; 3 

I. You will reeeive all recruits who may be deliv- 

| ered to you by the selectmen of the towns and the 

mayors of the cities within your district, and will 

, provide for their subsistence while they remain 

under your care, for which thirty cents per day for 

each recruit will be allowed. 

ff. Whenever recruiting officers deliver recruits 

to you, you will require that they deiver also the 

. three copies of the enlistment contract of each re- 

cruit, filled out and certified according to. ¢heir in- 
structions. ee 

lt. You will as often as practicable, forward to 

the nearest campof rendezvous, all the recruits aa- 

der your charge and with them two, copies of the 

' enlistment contract of each recruit... You will also 


' send duplicate descriptive lists, giving a fall de- Vols., of Marlporo’, severally authorized as above. pay per month, will be payable at the Treasury of ted 


! scription of each fecruit, one of which lists will be 
| delivered to the officer commidnding ‘the rendez 


are two | FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, py | TOPE "sother wilt-be: nepeipted by said officer , 


{ and returned to you by the officer in command of aind as above. 

, oy the squad. + eee # 

_y TW lukcthe expiration of each ‘week, you wi® Dole; M. D.dathorived as abows. 
| send to the Adjutant-General of the State, adey;, Sixth Disuhet++Ghelmaford, Billerica, (attached) » diers to such ondtre'mest be withessed by the Col- | 12—tf 


therefor by the War Department, such premiums | 


8. The payments will be made to the city or | 


and city councils of cities, and the inhabitants of ! 


the left eye, or slight injury ef the left hand, will ; 

not reject a man. | Freetown, Rehoboth, Seekonk, Somerset; Swanzey, 
XI. In filling the description of the recruit, up_ 

on the contract of enlistment, if he is unmarried authorized as above. 

insert the word not before the word “married,” as | 1 Plymouth County. 

printed. If he is a married man, draw aline, North District.—Abington, Cohasset, Hanover, 

across the space before the word “‘married.” Care- Hingham, Hull, Scituate, South Scituate—J. E. 

lessness in stating ‘whether men are marricd or not, Harlow, M. D., of Hingham. Authorized 

will result in embarrassment in drawing their State | above. 

aid. | South District.—North Bridgewater, (attached, ) 





° A * ° . | 
XII. The medical examination must be strict) Acushnet, Bridgewater, Carver, Fairhaven, Lake- | 


and thorough. No desire to obtain a recruit can | yijje Nattapoisett, Wareham, Marion, Rochescer, 
justify the enlisting of a man ‘who is physically ' past Bridgewater, (attached,) West Bridgewater 
unsound. (attached. ) 

XIIL. The triplicate enlistment contracts must be ' Bridgewater, William E. Sparrow, M. D., of Mat- 


completed at the time of the enlistment of the re-) tanoisett, and Woodbridge R. Howes, M. D., late | 
cruit. The name of the recruit must be written | assistant Surgeon 3dj Mass. V. M. authorized as 


distinctly in the contract. Recruiting officers must | above. 
sign the contract with their full first names. If) Middle District.—Duxbury, Halifax, Hanson, 
the recruit cannot write his name, it must be writ , Kingston, Marshfield, Pembroke,Piy mouth, Piymp- 


ten, as usual in such cases, the recruiting officer | ton—Alexander Jackson, M. D., of Plymouth, and | 


witnessing the signature. ! Joseph Hager, M. D., of Marshfield, authorized as 

XIV. Consent for the enlistment of minors must | ahove, 
be taken in triplicate upon the blauks on the back | Ba: ee EE ee ay, 
rnsta , ‘ 


of each contract. : pis ener 
XV" If the recruit ‘had ‘heretdfore’ served in the | Cape District.—Brewster, Chatham, Dennis, East- 


army of ithe United States, fora period not less | am, Harwich, Orleans Provincetown, Truro, | 
; Wellfleet, Yarmouth—Franklin Dodge, M. D., of | 


than nine months, the company.and regiment iu | ‘ 
which he last served, and the date of his discharge, Harwich E. W. Carpenter, M. D., of Chatham, 
must be entered in the appropriate blank, under | George Shove, M. D., of Yarmouthport, severally 


the'filing on each of the three copies of the en-| 2uthorized as above. 
listment contracts. ‘ 

XV1 Recruits are to be forwarded as fast asen- | tw, Falmouth, Nantucket, Sandwich, Tisbury— 
listed to the superintendent of recruiting service | Elisha P. Fearing, M.. D., of Nantucket; Edwin 
| for your county, and whenever @ recruit is deliver-| H- Maybury, M. D., of Edgartown; Jonathan 
ed to euch superintendent, the three copies of the | Leonard, M. D., of Sandwich ; John M. Smith, M. 
enlistment contract are also to be delivered to him, | D., of Barnstable. Authorized to appoint as 

XVII. The recruiting officers will in all cases en. | 8ove- 
dorse upon the margin of the enlistment contract,| Towns may report to any of the above Surgeons 
the company and regiment to which the recruit | the nearest to their localities. 
wishés to be assigned. 

By order of .His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


and attention is called to copy of instructions for- 
warded with this. Compensation same as allowed 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, | by the United States. 

Adjutant General, | By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
, Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. — WILLIAM J. DALE, 
OFFICE oF SURGEON GENERAL, Surgeon Gencral. 
i Boston, Noy. 20, 1863. | 
The following Surgeons are hereby detailed as |. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Inspecting Surgeons under the cal! of the Presi- HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Nov. 21, 1863. 
dent of the United States for 200,000. | GENERAL Orper, No. 33. 


Berkshir 13] County. ! ! tts . . ‘ 
Pittsfield—Oliver E.j Brewster, M. D., late Sur- | a sat earning i _ 
40th Mass. Vols. i thorized to ap-| 1. Theact of the Legislatu sergenaataes, 
gn pn ee if “To Provide for the Payment of Bonoties to Vol- 


point Surgeons in such towns as the public conve- | ™ 
nience may require, the sum to be approved by | @ntcers, and for other purposes,” approved No- 


Medical Director U. S. A., and Surgeon General 
Massachusetts. 


18—tf 
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sachusetts Regiments, Battalions and Detached 
Companies in the field, and the commanding offi- 
Hampden County - P cers thereof are requested to publisl the contents 
Wm. G. Breck, M. D., Springtield, who is au- | thatoal th thelr eumaaive 4 
thorized as above. i | te ee Pee 
Ss | If. Every citizen of Massachusetts serving in the 
A. W.Th Hampahine Dawety : we aD | volunteer force of any other State, and any other 
vine women, M.D, Noribanroy, #4 D- pean bing a member of a) rginet, compat 
: E Franklin County. ; ' the authority of the President’ of the United States, 
Frederick A. Sawyer, M. D., late Surgeon of 52d | -. oniists and is duly mustered into the military 
Vea aaa dead: County2F. D. | ing the war, as part of the quota of Massachu- 
Brown, M. 2%. vf Webster, suthorized as above, dated October seventeen, in the year one thousand 
Northwest District— Worcester County.— Warren | ciont hundred and sixty-three, (Oct. 17th, 1868,) 
Tvler, M. D., Jate Assistant Surgeon, 36th Mass. | will be entitled to all ‘the benefits given by that 
Vols., Brookfield, and J..C. Batcheider, M. D., late | Pry 
Assistant Surgeon 25th Mass. Vols., Templeton, | State aid under the laws of the Commonwealth 
who are authorized as above. | may receive the same notwithstanding the bounty 
East_ District—Worcegter County.—J. Henry | 9; increased monthly pay provided im the Act. 
Robinson, M. D., of Southborough, severally au- | 111 Their attention is also specially called to the 
thorized as above. ; . Proclamation of the Governor, dated Nov. 18, 1863, 
Worcester North.—Alfred Hitehcock, M. D.,and | .4pieg of whieh will be transmitted to all Massa- 
A. D, Peck of Sterling, and Alfred Miller, M. D., | chusetts regiments and batteries in service. 
of Fitchburg, authorized as above. | TY. All such soldiers, thus re-enlisting will re, 
Worcester Centre.—Joseph Sargent, M. D., Henry ceive the bounties offered by the State of Massa. 
Clark, M. D., and Rufus Woodward, M. D., of | chusetts, in addition to those offered by the United 
Worcester, authorized as above. States; and, in regard to the State Bounty, they 
| Worcester South.— Francis Leland, M. D., late | have the privilege of choosing to receive the $325 
| Surgeon of Mass. Vots., atithorized as above. ' down, or $50 down and $20 additional monthly 
Middlesex County. ’ pay instead; and with the same privilege of mak- 
| First District—A. B. Bancroft, M. D., Chatles- | ing the State Treasury their Savings Bank, and re- 
| town. | ceiving interest; and of having their six months’ 
Malden, Melrose, Somerville—John L. Sullivan, | pay continued ‘after discharge, or in the event of 
_ authorized as above. a ' death, their widows or heirs—which is set forth 
Middlesex Gounty. 'more in detail in the Governor’s Proclamation 
| Second District.—Belmont, Brighton, Waltham, | above mentioned. 
| West Cambridge—Adolphus C. Webber, late Sur- Y. The Colonels and Commanders respectively 
geon 43d Mass. Vols., and Frederick Winsor, M. of Massachusetts organizations in the field, will re- 





D., late Surgeon Mass. Vols. Camibridge—author- | turn to the office of the Adjutant Gefleral of Mas- 
| sachusetts accurate rolls of re-enlistment, on the ¢ 


| Tuird District—Ashland} Framingham, Hollis- blanks prescribed and furnished by the Adjutant | 


' ized as above. ~ 


, ton, Hopkiaton, Natick, Newton, Sherborne, Sud- General, carefully filling out the same in every par- 
, bury, Way , Westou—Heary Bigelow, M. D.,| ticular, as prescribed, and writing out every 
' of Newton Corner, authorized as above. Christian name in fall, without abbreviation. The 
| Fourth District—Actod, Ashby, Boxboro’, Car- 
_lisle, Concord, Dunstable, Groton, Lincoln, Little- 

ton, Marlboro’, Pepperell, Shirley, Stow, Town- 

send, Tyngsboro’, Westford—Henry A. Barrett, M. 
VD., of Concord; ‘aad J, QA. MeCollester;M.D., VI. Both the bounties for reenlistment, and the 
| late Surgeon 534 Maas. Vole. of Groton; Wm. W. additional monthly pay for those who prefer to re- 

Claflin, M. D., late Assistant Surgeon 13th Mass. | ceiyethe smaller bounty ig advance and additional: 


signature, and the rolk when forwarded must be 
signed by the Commanding Officerof the regiment 
or battery. - ; 


| Fifth Distriet—Bedford, Barlington, Lexington, | the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The sol- 
Medford, Stoncham, Wilmington, Winchester | diers may draw their orders for the same, in the 
Woburu—Chas. V. Bemis, M. D., Medford, author. | form prescribed. and furnished by the Adjutant 
pg eT | General of Massachusetts, and sent herewith; and, 
North Reading, South Reading, Reading—F. F. | in order to prevent mistake, or fraad, either against 
2 | the State of the soldier, the siguatares of the sol- 


of North Lawrence, and Daniel Dana, Jr., of Law- | 


Fourth District—Amesbury, Georgetown, Grove- | 


| 
Newbury—Yorick G. Hurd, M. D., late Surgeon | 


District.—Braintree, Randolph, Milton, | 


Westport—Foster Hooper, M. D., of Fall River, | 


as 


Middleborough—Asa Millett, M. D.of | 


Island District.—Barnstable, Chilmark, Edgar- | 


These examinations are to be final and conclusive, | 


or battery of Massachusetts volunteers, who, under | 


Mass. Vols., and C. W. Duncan, M.D. of Selborne, | .orvice of the United States for three years, or dur- | 


setts, under the Proclamation of the President, | 


And any party who shall become entitled to | 


nate of each soldier on the roll should be hisown — 


| onel or commanding officer of the regiment,or the 


Captain or Commander of the Battery, or detached 
| baltalion or company, in which they serve.” | 
| VIL, DPhis form of orders preseribed to'bé used | 
; by the soldier, at the time of his. re-entistment, to 
draw from the treasury the whole or any, part of 
his bounty. It is also to be used whenever the sol 
dier wishes t6 draw an order for his bounty or th 
| balance thereof, or to draw for his monthly State 
pay, so long as he remains in the. regiment, unless 
otherwise ordered. : 
But if the soldier wishes to.draw, as aforesaid, 








| 
' 
| when absent from his regiment on detached ser- | 
| vice, Or in hospital..or on forlough, any order 
| plainly written and clearly expressed, declaring his | 
| wishes, will be respected if the soldier’s signature | 
is duly authenticated by the officer commanding | 
the post,or superintending the hospital, or by 
some other Known person believed to be trustwor- | 
| thy. { 
When the soldier has left the service, he, or his! 

| wife, or heirs, can draw his balance in the same ; 
manner as if he had been a depositor, and the trea- 
sury was a bank. 

VIII. Orders sent by mail can be depesited in 
' any sound local bank, for collection at’ the State 

Treasury. 

1X. Those soldiers who destre it, can have their 
bounty or additional pay or any part thereof, al- | 
lotted, and distributed to their families by the} 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth throngh jhe trea- | 
surers of their respective towns and cities, if they 
desire it, in the same manner as their present pay | 
under the existing system of allotments. | 

X. This order is susceptible of being amended | 
hereafter, in any way that will render more certain | 
or more convenient the payment of bounties or 
additional monthly pay to soldiers who re-enlist, it 
being the object of the Governor to assist and en- 
courage soldiers to re-enlist, by all such methods 
as shall promote certainty and expedition in carry- 
ing out the wishes of the soldiers in relation to the’ 
disposition and use of their bounty and pay, so far 
as the same can be done without improper risk of 
fraud upon the soldier or the State. 

By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 

Adjutant General. 


| 


| 
j 
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| 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. — 
HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Noy. 21,1863. | 
SPECIAL ORDER, No. 816. 


The following Commissions. in the Massachv- | 
| setts Volunteers have been issued by direction of | 
| His Excellency Joan A. ANDREW, Governor and | 
| 
| 
| 








Commander-in-Chief :— 
Ninth Regiment.—Rev. C. L. Egan, of Washing: | 

ton, D. G., to be Chaplain, September 18, 1863, | 

vice Scully, discharged. 
Eleventh Regiment.—Second Lieut. David H. 

C. Williamson oi Lowell, to be First Lient. Oct. | 

| 29, 1863, vice Farwell, discharzed. 

Thirteenth Regiment.—First Lieut. Wm. B. Kim- 

| ball, of Westborough, to be Captain, Oct. 4, 1863, 

vice Pope discharged. { 
First Lieut. Martin F. Tower, of Randolph, to be | 

| Captain, Oct, 23, 1863, vice Colburn, promoted Ma- | 
| jor, (59th Reg’t,) 4th Veterans. 

| Second Lieut. Michael J. Dagney, of Roxbury» 

| to be First Lieat:, Oct. 4, 1863, vice Kimball, pro- | 

| moted. | 

Second Lieut, Samuel E. Cary, of Boston, to be | 
First Lieut., Oct. 23, 1863, vice Tower, promoted. 

, Eighteenth Regiment.—Major Wm. B. White, of | 
Abington, to be Lieutenant Colonel, Oet. 15, 1863, | 
vice Thomas, discharged. { 

| Capt. Thomas Weston, of Middleborough, to be 

Major, Oct. 15, 1853, vice White, promoted. 
First Lieut. Charles F. Pray of Quincy, to be | 

| Captain, Oct. 15, 1863, vice Weston, promoted. 
Twenty-Fourth Regiment.—Re¥. Edward B. Wil- 

son, of Salem, to be Chaplain, Oct. 21) 1863, vice 
| Mellen, discharged. 

Twenty-Sixth Regiment.—Second Lieut. Archi- 

| bald Starkweather, of Boston, to be First Licuten- | 
ant, July 11, 1865, vice White, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Russell O. Houghton, of Towns- | 

| end, to be First Lieut., Aug. 11, 1863, Yarrington, | 

; promoted Major in the Corps d’Afrique, 

| Sergeant Samuel D. Hoyt, of Groton, to be Sec- 

| ond Lient., Aug: 8, 1863, vice Starkweather, pro- 

moted First Lieut. 

| Sergeant John J. Marshall, of Lowell, to be Sec- 

| ond Lieut., Aug. 11, 1863, vice Houghton, pro- 

moted. " 

| Sergeant Joseph McQuestion, to be Second: Lieut.» | 

| Oct. 20, 1863, vice Howe, discharged. 

Twenty-Eighth Regiment.—Sergeant Major Ed- | 

| ward F. O’Brien, of Burlington, Vt., to be First! 

| Lieut., Oct. 30, 1863, vice Kennison discharged. 

Fifty-Fourth Regiment.—Major Henry N. Hoop-,; 

| er, of Roxbury, to be Lieut. Colonel, July 18, 1868, 

| vice Kk. N. Hallowell, promoted. 

Fifty-Sixth Regiment.—(First Veterans.)—Capt. | 

| Horace P. Williams, of Brookline, (late of 22d | 
Vols.,) to be Major July 16, 1863. 

Fifty-Eightn Regiment.—(Third Veterans.)— | 

| First Lieut. Henry S. Bates of Marshfield, (434 ' 

| Regt. M. V. M.,) to be Second Lieat., Nov, 14, | 

| 1863. j 

Capt. Everett C. Horton, of Attleborough, (47th 

| Regt. M. V.M.,) to be Second Lieut., Nov. 14, | 

| 1863. 

Seeond Lieut., Charles E. Churchill, of West | 
Bridgewater, (3d Regt. M. V.M.) to be Second 
Lieut., Nov. 18, 1863, under General Orders, No. | 
75, War Department, 1862, vice Hooper, dis-' 
charged. | 

Second Lieut. Charles M. Upham, of Chatham, | 

| (48d Regt. M. V. M.,) to be Second Lieut,, Nov. 


! 


| ment, 1862. 
Fifty-Ninth Regiment.—(Fourth Veterans.) — | 
| First Lieut. Horace W. Warren, of South Reading, | 
(50th Regt. M. V. M.,) to be First Lieut. and Ad- 
jutant, Nov. 19, 1863. © | 
Second Lieut. James Gibson, of Boston, (13th | 
Regt. Vols.,) to be First Lieut. Nov. 19, 1864. } 
First Regiment of Cavalry.—(New Battalion.) 
Second Lieut. Joshua B.F. Hobbs, of Boston, to | 
be Captain, Nov. 19, 1863. 
Second Regiment of Cavalry.—Chas E. Perkins, | 
of Boston, to be First Lieut. Nov. 19, 1863, origina, 
| Vacancy. 
Sergeant Chas. M. Kirme, of Co. A,to Second | 
Lieat., July 1, 1863, vice Line promoted. 
Third Cavalry Regiment,—First Lieut. Cyrus T, 
Bachelder, of Lawrence, to be Captain, Aug. 13, | 
1863, vice Reed, promoted Major. 
Second Lieut. John A,. Commerford, of Lowell, | 
to be First Lieut., Aug. 13, 1863, vice Bachelder, | 
promoted. 
Sergeant Major W. 8S. Stevens, of Beston, to be | 
Second Lieut., Ang. 13, 1863, viee Commerford, 
promoted. 
Sergeant Martin V. Barney, of Greenfield, to be | 
Second Lieut., Aug. 20, 1863, vice Maxfield, dis-| 


charged . 
Commissary Sergeant Chas. B. Stone, of Rox- | 


bury, to be Commissary First Lieut., Nov. 16, | 
1863, original vacancy. | 

Seventh Battery Light Artillery.— Sergeant | 
Samuel W. Benson, of Tewksbury, to be Second | 
Lient. 31, 18963, vice Critchett, deceased. 

Twelfth Company of Heavy Artillery.—Second 
Lieut. James M. Richardson, of Brookline, to be | 
Captain, Nov. 16, 1863. j 

Second Lieut. Louis R. Whitaker, of Franklin, 

| (45th Regt. M. V. M.) to be Second Lieut., Nov. 
18, 1863. 
By order of Commander-in-Chief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant General. 


| 


} 
1 
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NEW BOOK OF CHURCH MUSIC,. 
HE HARP OF JUDAH; A Collection of Sacred 
“and Secular Music for Choirs, Schools, Musical ! 
, Conrentions, Societies ihe Home Circle. By , 
L. 0. Emerson, author of the “Golden Wreath,” 
i “Sebbath Harmony,’ &e. ip meeete ¥ 
A book embracing every variety of choice music ! 
it ; t pobiia ba funn | 
publiat t a fe i is. bas 
ne been used by4welve Masical panty 8, 
_ and nearly all the leading ns Inthe Wai-| 


States are effecting arra ents to do so the 
| coming season. and "Teachers are tepidiy | 





adopting it they can find no, book equal to ; That forget thee: s 
itin every requittioent desirable in such a work. | Thy — are exultations, : . 
Specimen pages (20 tunes) will be sent free to any} And love, and matt’s unconq , 


| One on application. is 
| Price of thc “Harp or Jcpan” $1 per copy, $9 
bia OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, - 
go) .-> =o87h Washington street. ob 


| the Chateau de Joux. 


| L would call him Washington, but the 


ANOTHER SELP ERS 
LUNSFORD LANE; 
Another Helper from North Caroline. 


By REV. WM. G. HAWKINS. 
With a Portrait. Price $1. 


The Worcester Daily Spy says: “Tt is the story 
of thirty years of slavery, and shows how dark are 
the shadows that lie on the very best and brightest 
side of the terrible system. Lunsford Lane was a 
slave in Raleigh, N. C. He was owned by a Mr. 
Haywood, who was a kind master to -him, and of 
whom he purchased himself, his wife, and his sev- 
en children, paying thirty-five hundred dollars for 
the lot, twenty-one hundred of which he earned by : 
his own labor, besides supporting himself and his 
family, and paying his master a hundred dollars ‘a 
year for his time. (Ah me! what shall we do with 
these lazy, shiftless slaves, after we have freed 
them?) Lane tells kis own story simply and in- 
terestingly. The book is published for. his bene- 


” 


Just published. by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
aG> Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





CROSBY & NICHOLS will soon publish : 
PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS: With l- 
lustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives. By Sa- 
rah Tytler, author of “The Leila Books.’’ Itius- 
trated by J. E. Millais. 16mo. 
“One of the most charming books of its*class 
that we have ever read. It is even superior to Miss 
Muloch’s well known work, ‘A Woman’s Thoughts 
about Women.’ It is just such a book as we 
should select to place in the hands of a sister or a 
daughter upon her entrance into life, to guide her 
in danger, and’counsel her in difficulty, to lead her. 
upward and onward, and to show her what her 
duty is here and her happiness hereafter.—Zondon 
Morning Herald. q 
I WILL BE A SATLOR. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthil?. 
16mo. , Illustrated. 


THE WILD MAN OF THE WEST. By R. M. 
Ballantine. Illustrated. 16mo. 


THE RED ERIC: or The Whaler’s Last Cruise. 
By R. M. Ballantine. Illustrated. 16mo. 


DICK RODNEY: or Adventures of an Eton Boy, 
By the author of “Jack Manly,” &c. Llustra- 
ted. 16mo. 

SOLDIERS OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. William 
M. Thayer, author of the “Pioneer Boy,” “Tales 
from Genesis,” &c, 

MARMADUKE MERRY, THE MIDSHIPMAN: 
or My Eariy Days at Sea. By W. 4H. G. Kings- 
ton, author of “Salt Water,” “Peter the Wha- 
ler,” Illustrated. re 


THE SISTERS ABROAD. By Miss Channing. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 


Oc Catalogues of our Publications sent free if 
applied for. 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


117 WasuInGTON STREET, Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 
TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE: 
A Biography and Autebiography. 


1 Vol. i2mo. pp. 372, iHustrated with an authen- 
tic portrait and autograph of Toussaint, and a col- 
ored outtine map of Colonial St Domingo. Price 
$1,25. 

This volume contains two distinct works—a 
Biography and in Autography. The Biography is 
that of Dr. Beard, revised and improved,—the only 
impartial, and complete record of the life of the 
great Negro in any language; while the autography 
is a translation, made expressly for this edition, of 
the naive and masterly review of his public career, 


| which Toussaint addressed to the Emperor Napo- 


leon where he was a prisoner in the fatal cell. of 
c This interesting Memoir 
was published by permission, from the original 


| manuscripts in the General Archives of France, for 


the first time about ten years. since, by a Haytian 
exile, Ithas never been translated’ into’ English 
before. A collection of interesting essays is ap- 


| pended—which embraces a Proclamation by King 


Christophe, in which he alludes to Toussaint’s ser- 
vices and policy; an essay by Harriet Martineau, 
in which she describes a visit to the Chateau de 
Joux; a similar but quite recent account of the 


| same journey by John Bigelow, Esq., our Consn- 


at Paris; the poems of Wordsworth and John G. 


| Whittier on the hero of Hayti; while an extract 


from Wendell Phillips great oration, appropriately 
closes the volume, 
It is claimed that Toussaint TL’ Ouverture was 


| not only the ablest Negro that has appeared in 


modern History, but the greatest military genius 
and statesman that the New World has produced, 
up to the present time. Hence, the appearanee of 


| this book, while we are still debating the military 


Capacity or wie Negro, is timely, and needed, 
LAMARTINE ON TOUSSAINT. 
“The Auroral Soul.” 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ON TOUSSAINT. 

“Wetake pleasure in recognizing the services 
which you have rendered to the French people. 
If the banner floats over St. Domingo, it is to yon 
and the brave blacks that we owe it. Called by vour 
talents and the force of circumstances to the high- 
est post, you have destroyed civil war, put reins 
on the persecution carried on by ferocious. men 
restored to honor religion and the worship of Goa.” 





WENDELL PHILLIPS ON TOUSSAINT. 

“T would ‘call him Napoleon, but Napoleon niade 
his. way to Empire over broken oaths and through 
a sea of blood. This man’ never broke his word. 
‘No retaliation’ was. his great motto and the rule 


| of his life; and the last words he uttered to his son 


in France were these: “My boy, oe will one day 
to back to St. Domingo; forget that France:mur- 
dered your father.’ I would cal! him. Cromwell, 


vember 18, 1863, is hereby promulgated to all Mas- | 1863, under General Orders, No. 75, War Depart-| but Cromwell was only a soldier and the State he 


founded went down with him into his gue 
r- 
ginian held slaves, This man risked his empire 
rather than permit the slave trade in the humblest 
village of his dominions. You think mes fanatic 
tonight, for you read history, not with your eyes. 
but with your prejudices. But, fifty years henee,’ 
when truth gets a hearing, the Muse of History 
will put Phocian forthe Greek and Brutus for the 
Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette for France, 
choose Washington asthe bright, consdmmate 
flower of our earlier civilization, and John Brown 
the ripe fruit of our noonday—then dipping her 
pen in the sunlight, will write in the clear blue, 
above them all, the name of the soldier, the states- 
man, the martyr, Toussaint L’OUVERTURE.” 





WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON O* TOUSSALNT. 
This is no catch-penny affair, but a handsomely 
printed and profoundly interesting volume of one 
of the most remarkable men in the history of the 
world; whese case, indeed has no paraliel for its 
strange Vicissitudes from that of a chattel slavé:to 
leader, conqueror, statesman, ruler of a liberated . 
race,—at last perfidiously betrayed and 
to France, under circumstances of downright hess 
pean steps ma was =— aera Foca . 
consig to a uogeon y order apo ie 
never to come forts alive. The cai im- 
prisonment of Napoleon himself at St. Helena, 
seem +o have been a fitting retribution for his infa-. 
mous treatment of Tonssaint L’Ouverturé. Pro- 
phetically did, Whittier write, years ago, of the Ne-~ 
gro champion— 
“Sleep camly in thy dungeon tomb, 
Beneath Besancon’s alien sky, - 
Dark Haytian!—for the time shall come, 
Yea, even now is nigh, 
When every where thy name shall be 
Redeemed from 3 infamy; 
And men shall Jearn to speak of thee 
As one of earth’s great spirits born 
In servitude narsed in scorn, 
Casting aside the weary weight 
And fetters of its low estate, 
In that strong majesty of soul 
hich knows no ¢olor, to’ 
Which still hath spurned the 
Of tyrants through all time!” 
We bespeak for this work the attention and pat- 
ronage of all who are interested in the redemption 


, nor climie, 
eonisol 


| of the negro race. Even thove’ who ate as strongly 


sgninst the 
perusal, find their 
giving place to sympathy, contrition, 
even admiration. Every intelligent colored ern ' 
should try to possess a copy of it, not only = 
own gratification, but in order. to. make nse,of: the 
facts embodied in it forthe furtherance of the 
cause of the millions of bondmen, ; 
identified with himself, who are yet waiting to_ be 
actually Gélived from their galling -fetters. ° ‘Plus 
shall the poet, Werdsworth’s prediction be-realized, 
in bis memorable sonnet upon Touissaint L’Ouver- 


as they are upreasopably 
race may, on giving it a 
prejudice giving 


ta 


tore: 


“Though fallen thyself, never to rise 
Live an ta comfort? "hou hun int Beta 
Powers that wij! work f ighen: air. rity skies, .., 
There’s not a Dreathing of the common ~-<y 

thou gf 208 
: iv 
--| JAMES REDPATH, Publisher’*) (° 
‘jin 2230 Washingien Saleen "OSU 
cosas MOSBONG: fem 10 abood 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND GUY FAWKES. 
The.old. prefect of Acrassaid, ‘‘God creat- 
ed Be and then rested.” “Would to 
‘beayen God bad rested 2 little sooner!” re- 
‘marked Count Louis of Narbonne. One is 
strongly tempted to believe that the present 
Emperor of France was created somehow soon 
after the resting, above spoken, of began. 
At any rate there seems to be sufficient evi- 
dence that the devil was in pretty fall activ- 
ity about the time and in the region of his 
birth. Longaago in bi» ‘‘Napoleon le Petit,” 
Victor Hugoénsinuated his illegitimacy ; and 
M. Shoeleher wrote very plainly, ‘Louis Na- 
poleon has not a drop of the blood of Napo- 
leon in bis veins ; he is the son of the Dutch 
Admiral Verbuel.”” It can’ scarcely be 
doubted that the bitter aversion of the most 
amiable King of Holland to his wife Hor- 
loyalty to him. Lately the imperialist 
pampbleteers of France indicate that the Em- 
_ peror is not averse to having it supposed that 
. his father was not poor Louis of Holland, but 
a very much more. distinguished individual ! 
In short “the nephew of my uncle” now 
turns out, like the long-lost and providential- 
ly-discovered favorites in fairy tales, to be 
the sop.of, the Great Napoleon Himself! A 
book by a Napoleonic enthusiast,—M. Ber- 
natd -Devosme,—has just appeared in Paris, 
and whatever appears in Paris now, must be 
supposed to have the Emperor’s endorse- 
‘ment,) entitled Memoirs of Queen Hor 
tense, Mother of Napoleon LII , which con- 
tains many significant hints in this direction 
—amongst others the fact that Louis Napo- 
leon was born at the Tuileries, the residence 
of the Emperor, some ten or eleven months 
after the final separation of Hortense from 


her husband. Asmay be expected there is- 


a vast deal said about the ‘Napoleonic fea- 
tures” of Louis Napoleon, and the most 
striking resemblance between him and Napo- 
leon I. The moral calibre uf a man could 
searcely be more fully declared, perhaps, 
than in an attempt to borrow the glory of a 
great man by making out his mother to have 
had a base connection with her own step- 
father! But the evidence is all yet with 
Schloechler ; and Louis Napoleon will prob- 
ably appear in history with no other ‘‘Napo- 
leoni¢ features” than the name, and as mere- 
ly the bastard of a faithless Queen and a 
Dutch Admiral. 


That this poor king of paste and tinsel | 
should be the man of importance that he is| 


in the polities-of the world is a stigma onthe 
age, and a sign tWat life is ebbing away from 


Europe. I havenever known or experienced | 


anything more hateful or disgusting than the 
attitude of awe-stricken. attention in which all 
Europe, so far as I could learn, but particu- 
larly England, stood on Thursday last to 
catch every word that might fall from his lips 
on the openingof the Legislature. Bargain- 
ers on Change stopped their proceedings : 
continental Deputies lounged through their 
Halls ; all waiting till this little man bad ut- 
tered his words, every one of which all but 
simpletons knew would be a masked lie! It 
was sickening even to a man who had under- 
gone Pierce and Buchanan. Well, we got 
the speech, and what is it? Simply a tub 
thrown to the whale,—no, I would it were, 
—the porpoise of an opposition in Paris. 
‘‘Your Honor,”’ said a keen Western Barris- 
ter, ‘‘in my opinion the attorney on the other 
side presumes upon the ignorance of the 
Coart !’”’ The speech of the Emperor is such 
as could only be thrown out to an emascu- 
lated, rotten nation ; and if he has misjudged 
them we shall now see. After ignoring Amer- 
ica, and uttering flimsy lies about Mexico, he 
comes to the Polish question. The plain de- 
mand of the people to know if be meant that 
tragedy to proceed was before him. Silence 
was dangerous: M. Billault said before he 
died that it was impossible, Napoleon cares 
not a straw for Poland or any other people, 
his own included ; but for himself he does care. 
Then, determined not to go into a war in 
which he might suffer,—and which would 
certainly endanger his schemes in Mexico and 
elsewhere,—and yet forced to say something 
he falls to canting about a Congress of the 
Nations of Earope, in which Poland and 
other problems are to be discussed and solved! 
That such a Congress is impracticable no- 
body knows better than he ; that, if practi- 
cable, any Crown in Europe would allow its 
vital quostions to be decided thereby, he 
knows well. He knows that he would not 
dare to submit to a Jury of European Sov- 
ereigas bis own occupations of Mexico, 
Coehin-China, Nice and Savoy, which two- 
thirds of them have openly disapproved ; 
and that just es little would Alexander IT., 








running over rails. 


—the cow-catcher,—which enables our trains 


without accident. 
month, I believe, since I have been in Eng- 
land, in which a bullock on the track (care- 
fully fenced in as each is) has not occasioned 
an accident involving the loss of life. 
yet there is a general belief here that the 
cars are safer and better every way 
thau those in America ! 
partly to be accounted for by the fact that 
every Englishman who goes to America flies 
from New York to Washington over the line 
which was always the poorest in America, and 
since the war, is abominable on account of 
the crowding ; so soon as he reaches Wasb- 


opening between the ears. Lately when a 


car arrived in London two men were found / directions in England, they would not recog- 
horribly maimed, and one a maniac who bad | nize their blessed old University next day, 
attacked the other, dead. Another car was | nor would there be millions who could not 
submit to such a Congress, a question involy- burning for thirty miles, but a passenger read, nor an ever-crowded parliament, nor 
ing bis entire European possessions and power. | who saw it had no means of stopping the | Irishmen who must go to America,a thou- 
But his speech gives him time ; followed up| train. Now these things are discussed when sand per week, to keep from starving. 







hage 

door to beg pennies in return 
tion and: the singing of wretched doggerel 
about Fawkes. The-day is made ‘in various 
places a period for the persecution of Catho- 
lies ; Cardinal Wigeman, or some other prom- 
inent English Romaniet being burnt in effigy. 
In Guilford it was attended with a serious 
mob,—Guilford being in England as much a 
mob-city.as Baltimore was befure the pres- 
ence of U. S. troops made it a city where an 
honest man could breathe and live. As well 
as I could make out, the doggerel song along 
the streets was this : 


Remember, remember the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot, 
I can see po reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
If youn can’t give me one give me two; 
If you can’t give me two give me three—, 


and more which it was impossible to make 
out ; but which seemed to represent Guy 
calling for faggots. 

Hollowe’en—Oct. 31—is still a eve- 
ning for children especially in Frist families. 
The cheracteristic amusement is ‘ducking 
for apples ;” the apples are put to swim in a 
huge tub of water and the children, with 
hands tied behind them, set to try and get 
them with their mouths. 

The season of London fogs has come, on. 
Some day soon I will light my candle at 
noon ; a thing not unusual,—and give you 
some account of this strange phenomenon,” 
“the result,” according to Carlyle, ‘‘of the 
supreme ugliness of so many people heaped 
together.”’ 

ENGLISH CONSERVATISM. 

I have sometimes felt bitterly toward that 
set of men ia America who style themselves 
‘conservatives. But I have lived here long 
enough to know that we know nothing in 
Ameriea of the amount ef mulishness which 
may be implied in that phrase. On the one 
question of slavery every Englishman, with 
unimportant exceptions, is what would be 
called in America radical; but outside of 
that question, Judge Abbot would, I am 
sure, be here a rash innovator, and Edward 
Everett a wild fanatic. The French, talk 
much of “ideas,” and proceed to crush them 
out whenever they rise; the English talk 
much of their progress, but howl like mad- 
men when any one speaks of leaving the 
old grooves on any question whatever. So 
far as society here is concerned, its motto 
would seem to be, ‘‘as it was in the begin- 
ning, it is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen.”’ Forty years after the 
first edition of Newton’s immortal work was 
published, the system of Descartes was still | 
taught in English Universities. Newton did 
not live long enough to see his doctrines rev | 
ceived at Cambridge where he was so long a | 
teacher ; and it was not until 1788 that Sam- | 
uel Clarke was enabled to introduce New 
ton’s ideas into the lecture-rooms of the Uni- | 
versity, by the stratagem of appending them | 
as notes to a compendium of a Cartesian 
work on physics. You may go through the | 
country and find from the Universities to the | 


railroads‘ tife same mulishness. 

Let us begin with these railroads. Hav_| 
ing given England credit for the surprising | 
fact that there are really railroads in the land, | 
and quite swift trains too, one finds that to | 
this day they are only the old coaches, with | 
the exception of being drawn by steam and | 
They are little carriages, | 
and the years of improvements in cars have | 
not effected them in the least. They not | 





| 


| 
} 


only know nothing of sleeping-cars, of car- | is good to have things proved before their | elected, either to Congress or to the State 


saloons, of the admirable schemes for warm- | 
ing the travellers’ feet, and for ventilation, 
which no railway company in America would | 
omit in any new arrangement, but they 
know nothing of. that most obviousinvention, 





to go thousands of miles on unfenced roads, 
There has not been a 


This however is | 


by dark hints of diplomatic correspondence | they happen ; but none ever dream of mak- | 
going on for a Congress; it will last him | ing any change for the better, so far as I can 
through the year, in which time he hopes that | learn. As it is, I believe railway travelling, | 
the old significant ‘‘order” will “reign in | 0m account of the ignoring of the most ob- 


Warsaw.” 


(the only bit of truth in his specch ;) and | 
that he is really co-operating with Russia 
now, and is anxious to have the brave land 
which perpetually shakes its gory locks at 
him annihilated, is no longer doubtful. And 
thus the night deepens over Europe ; but 
there are ears that can hear 

“Time flowing in the middle of the Night, 


to the great questions of governmental meth. | 
od, one finds the same evil conservatism pre- | 
vailing. I am not now speaking of principles — 
but of mere forms and methods. When I | : e 
went into the House of Commong? the first | gleam with vegetable gold. ‘They bebeld all, President Léncoln on Negro Enlist-| who volunteered for the occasion. And such 
sensation I experienced was one of utter as- | nations of the world prostrate before them, | 
|tonishment. A small room with some three | supplicating a share of their bounty, and the. 


He confesses that before the | vious expedients,is nowhere more unsafe | 
Polich insurrection he was an ally of Russia, than in England. 


ive of vote an evening to deciding whether abridge| 


the centre of Michigin should’ be of wood 
or brick? Nothing can be more ludicrous 
than to read one day of = great debate on 
Poland, and on the next, colamn after column 
concerning the limit of fare that the North- 
ern railway shall charge between Rugby and 
Liverpool. Nothing can be more obvious 
than’ that every question before the English 
Government is suffering because Parliament 
bas too much work. It begius its sessions 
at four P. M. and sits into the night; and it 
never has time to consider a question until 
it is imminent clamorous for instant settle 
ment. A man who introduces the discus. 
sion of a subject that will not pinch the 
country for more than a week yet will be 
snubbed. Proper foresight, and ample dis- 
cussion are thus frequently impossible. It 
would not seem to be a difficult thing to es- 
tablish District Parliaments throughout the 
country to attend to the mere local details 
and physical interests of the country, but 
one hears nothing which looks to this simple 
solution of a difficulty which burthens all. 
Again: Members of Parliament are not 
paid. It is the tradition that disinterested- 
ness in representation is thus secured. That 
mistake has been long proved such. But 
look at the positive evile of this system : 
none but rich men can become representa- 
tives. No honest and intelligent farmer can 
leave his work on which he depends for daily 
subsistence, and come to live in London, 
where all expenses are heavy, without at 
least having his support guarantied. Thus 
the great mass of the poor, or the working 
men, are absolutely without representation. 
There is not one of their class in Parliament, 
nor can there be. Consequently Parliament 
is a kind of club for rich young men, who do 
no work. One-third of the members never 
see the inside of the Commons House from 


tuitous work. And many of those who do 
attend must give the day up till four in the 
afternoon, to the private business which en- 
ables them to give the resf of their time to 
the country. 

Meanwhile the English people are in ordi- 
nary times taxed to the extent of nearly four 
hundred millions of dollars annually,—for 
what ? Partly to pay the interest on the na- 
tional debt,—but, for the rest, to support the 
ceremonies and baubles of royalty. The) 
money goes to those who do no work at 
all. 





have their wine,—and the people who believe 
them their beer,—‘‘filtered” and meted out 
| to them in the same fashion as the reforms, 
| for a while! | sidered the State and that traitors be allowed 
no voice in the Admistration of its affairs. 
If any other policy is adopted than the one 
pointed out by these gentlemen, then there 
lremains for the latter, social, political and 
commercial ostracism which must end in their 
seeking some asylum ‘where the hatred of 
traitors shall be impotent for evil. 


ment on old methods which I have seen in 
England, is a circular wine table, with a 
And | bridge to carry the wine back and forth from 
| one end of it to the other. It was at Cam- 
| bridge University that I first saw this. Af- 
ter the sumptuous dinner the grave profes- 
| sors and dignitaries, repaired to a fine room 
where a semi-circular table, sweeping from | nessee is progressing rapidly. Three full 
| one side of the fire-place to the other like a/ regiments have already been mustered into 
| rginbow, stood withthe dessert and wines. | the service, and a fourth is being rapidly 
| Subtending this semi-circle was a small car, 
. 5 | running in grooves, upon which a decanter 
ington he sits down and writes a long and was set, and then a slight depression was 
dismal essay on American railways, of which | given at the end of the table where the wine 
he knows nothing. Nor must I forget to | was wanted, upon which the wine moved; Sam’s service. This, with the 20,000 white 
say that here there is no string passing | over, Icould not help whispering to one 
through the cars to the engine, nor any door | who sat next to me that if we could only see 

an equal progress in other than gastronomic 


And yet whilst all acknowledge these most 
manifest evils, I can find no dream in any 
one’s mind that the grievances will ever be 
remedied. A member of Parliament told | 
me that one who should propose to pay the 
members would probably be met with cries 
of ‘‘oh, oh, and laughter,” whilst a majority 
of them individually would admit the evil of 
the present system. 

Now I have called this mulishness, but I 
have a liberal friend bere (an editor) who 
calls it by the pleasant name of filtration. 
‘“‘Observer,’’ he says, ‘‘that this indisposition 
to change, this ‘oh, oh, laughter’ saves us 
from many a too hasty change: when a re- 
form is strong enough to come through the 
hard stones of aristocracy and wealth we 
know it has a right to be accepted. This is 
filtration.”’ But certainly one would say that 
an important part of the filtering process 
were that something should, in the prooess of 
ages, drop through the filter. One would 
rather drink the water of the Thames even, 
as it is, than wait a thousand years without 
getting more than a gill of pure water. It 


adoption ; but putting a thing where it can Legislatnre, and the State machinery will | ning drew a crowded house, and added | 
never be adopted is not proving it. I should ‘then be just as completely in the hands o ; ‘ ‘ 
like for.a while that these English aristocrats. the rebels as it was when Isham G. Harris | decidedly the lion of the occasion, on her | He was the foreteller of this day which we | 
who believe in “filtration of reforms’? should | and his treasonable Legislature had full sway | first appearance. The Hall where she spoke, , have lived to see; but whether he will be ana Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 
before Buell captured the ‘‘City of Rocks.” | and the vicinity, reminded one of a Jenny 
The loyal men object to the consummation of 


any such programme. 


By the way, the only adopted improve- 





i 





M. D.C. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NORTH. 


From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 





le 


And all things creeping to a Dayof Doom.” | hundred men were here doing all the business | sea bridged to make a way for the swarming | 





On the day when Europe was in the atti-| of this vast nation,—tbat is so far as it can 
tude which I have described, awaiting the do the same. This Parliament must devote 
itself nat only to such general national and 
international work as our American Con- 
vis: Guy Fawkes. I have scarcely known | gress does, but must of its single self do all 
any day since 1 -bave been here, which has | the local work which in America is distri- 
buted to thirty-four parliaments. What 
would we think of having our Congress de- 


oracle,—Nov. 6,—the populace of England 
was celebrating the day of a peculiar Saint, — 


been so sensationally celebrated. Large 
bonds of men and boys with sharp-topped, 








‘ 


hosts of Africa to come over and help them. | 
Aid at the same time they saw us steeped in| that“I am a loyal citizen of the United States, | 
| poverty, our streets grase-grown, our harbors | so long as you may be able to hold Tennes- 
a desolation, our mills silent, and the starv-| see, and therefore at liberty to instruct you 
ing and sordid populace lifting up its ‘hands! as to the policy to be pursued towards this 
against whatever remnants of the prosperity | State. 
they had accorded to us might survive the| enlist golored troops in this State. It will 
general crash. And though the North did! exasperate the true Southern Rights people 


| break up the election in every voting pre- 


‘filled. Nineteen-twentieths of the Union 
men are said to heartily concur in the wisdom 
of the measure, and they promise that they 
will soon have 10,000 negroes in Uncle 


| Tennesseans already in the Federal service, 
will make 30,000 loyal soldiers from that 
State. The officer in charge of the enlist- 
ment of colored troops reports to Governor | 
Johnson, who is heart and soul in the mea- | 
| sure. 


‘licitation of its loyal citizens. Now 
very gentlemen are anxious to have the proc- 
When the catastrophe came two years and | jamation applied to the State, that they may ' hundred and fifty partook. Here, too, were 

| a half ago, the slave-drivers truly believed | he rid at once and forever from the fruitful | eatiments, speeches, music by the band, 

When one goes from these minor matters | that a reign of glory and of gain was to begin | source of all our woes.’” singing of patriotic songs by the young la- | 
for them such as they had only seen in| 
dreams. They beheld in vision their empire | 
taking its way Southward and absorbing all | 
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not fully accept this prophecy of famine as 
an guthentic oracle, still it stood long uncer- 
tain how near it might approximate to truth. 
We all recollect how men held their breath 
when the process of disintegration had begun, 
and State after State was trampling on the 
old flag, how conspirators all over the free 
States were {striking murderous blows at 
Free Speech, and public men were ready to 
purchase the prodigals’ return by almost any 
sacrifice of our liberties. And we can never 
forget, when the rebels had set the first seal 
to their earnestness of purpose by the shot at 
Sumter, how the scales seemed to fall from 
the eyes of the North, and it arose as a 
strong man armed to defend its house and 
avenge its dishonor. We can never forget 
the rallying in arms, the eagerness of volun- 
teers pressing from every walk of civil life 
into the strange surroundings of the camp, 
and the hot haste with which brave men hur. 
ried to the field,—alas, but two many of 
them, ‘‘the unreturning brave |” 


“Ah, never can the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave, 
Gushed warm with hope and valor yet 
Upon the soil they fought to save !” 


And all this was done in doubt as to what 
the effect of the war wasto be upon our 
daily bread. Heavy taxation and great de- 
rangoment of business were seen to be sure 
to follow. How the one was to be met and 
the other provided against, made all thinking 
men pause, Probably every man, at that 
glowing time, had made up his mind that his 
ineome from property or business would be 
greatly cut down, if not entirely cut off. 
But no one flinched for that, and but one 
feeling seemed to inspire all hearts, that the 
country must be saved whatever became of 
us. It was an bour worth acentury of vul- 
gar life. 


AFFAIRS IN TENNESSE. 
The Washington Republican states that 





one year’s end to another: so much for gra- | Dr. John W. Bowers has arrived in Washing- 


ton, bringing a petition to the President 
signed by over a thousand unconditional un- 
ion Tennesseans. 
says ; 


tially this position ; 


States Congress, for the reason that, with the 
exception, possibly, ofa portion of East Ten. 


is not a single election precinct in the State 
where a peaceable election could he held. 
The country is full of guerrillas, who keep 
the people in perpetual awe, and who would 


cinct where there was not a sufficient number 
of Federal soldiers to alarm the guerrillas. 
Just now the army of the Cumberland has 
more important work for the State and for 
the nation than of spreading itself out over 
the State for the purpose of holding an elec- | 
tion. It is their business to protect their | 
lines of eommunication and to concentrate all 
their strength in front of Bragg, and to chas- 
tise and destroy his army at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

The petitioners call the attention of the 
President to another important consideration. 
The majority of the people in Middle and 
West Tennessee are friends of the Confeder- 
ate and enemies of the Federal Government. 
If they are allowed the same rights of suf- 
frage as men who are now, and ever have 
been, loyal, not a single unconditionally loy- 


very much. It has exasperated me greatly, 
and unless I can get another contract, I may 
possibly pursue such a course as will make 
it necessary forme to take the oath again. 
Sir, your order is a death-blow to all 
our rights, and undermines our freedom. 
You probably need more soldiers, although 
I doubt it. But if you do want more, why 
take our slaves instead of our white men? 
I have fifty able-bodied male slaves, worth at 
least $1000 apiece, and it will break me up, 
ruin me if you take them and place them in 


LETTER FROM HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


We are- permitted to publish the following 
letter written by the venerable Josiah Quin- 
cy, now in his tenth decade, to our venera- 
ble townsman, Judge Williams, who is in 
his ninth decade, acknowledging the receipt 
of the pamphlet recently published by the 
letter upon the nullification and compromise 
of 1833: 


Hon. John Mason Williams :—Dear Sir: 
I have received your firvor of thd” 30th ulto., | 





of health and her hair. Neither is it nee 
ful to speak of its direct animated style, 

cheery common sense, its wholesome bits 6 
censure and satire, and its eye-filling touches 


of pathos, for of all these things Miss Alcots — 


can discourse much more effectively than 
we. We leave her to tell her own story to 
the public that knows her well and is wait- 
ing to know her better.— Springfield Re- 


publican. « : 
Hosprrat Sxercurs. By L. M. Abrott. 


“Of all the graphic narratives of army hos- 
pital life, and its seenes of terror, pathos 





with its accompanying pamphlet, with the | and—yes—of humor, we have seen none to 
feelings natural to old age, when the shad- | Compare with this. Under the assumed 


. : ; ; name of Nurse Periwinkle, the writer de- 
| owy et * former friendships appt , tails her hospital experiences, and with an 
revived by the sudden re-appearance of still’ evident determination to look as far as possi- 
surviving realities. I accept and recipro-| ble upon the bright side of hospital life. In 
cate all the expressions of kindneas and re- ; deep and touching pathos we know nothing 
spect, your letter contains. | which surpasses her narrative of the Virginia 
Your blet I have read with t in| siehesitn. She We confess fo 8 
— 6 read wim great N=" decided moistening of our eyes as we read 
terest aud senie of obligation. It revives \it—¥. ¥. Evanyelist. 
facts, opinions and feelings which the lapse of | — ———_——— 
time had obliterated, but which are suitable | | | tepapatieaaties 
| be revived at the present crisis. The mem- Within the lines of our armies are many thou- 


drafting them into the army ; while on the Ni RSP 
& v3 | ory of regret and indignation at the preten- | Sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem- 


other h " ; fos es aes 
r hand there are not slaves enough The sion of Jackson’s spirited, constitutional _re- ployed. Beyond our lines, but Within our reach, 


poor white men raise little or no cotton, and | atest : : ; area hundred thousand and more who unwil- 
0 the in rly 
solent, rebellious demonstra llingy labor for the support of the rebel- 


are of no use to the t co i ld. | ,: ies ? . 

The slaves rai Ot is pesca ne ‘ | tion of South Carolina, im 1833, still excites! tion. The government is prepared to arm these 

‘ , es on, a commodr iy whic my mind, accompanied with a sense of shame, men and place them where they can do much for 
rings about eigtty cents per pound ; 80 you | and sorrow at the mean and tame spirit ” themselves and for us. But the system of recruit- 


cnt: sueleeth' enibhs tne valechie negro aleves : ee 4 ing for the regular army was adopted for a small 
| concession and submission which succeeded | force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. 


are to the State, as well “=k the country | his vaporing spirit or resistance. My feel- | The deficiencies of this’ service, it is proposed to 
at large, than poor white citizens. If this ings at his tergiversating policy your inter- | remedy by agencies established by the contribu- 
be 80, it is plain that slaves shonld be saved | estian iatins Wille, i ea incid tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies wilt be 
from: the casualties of war, so long as there is | iF: hat if b a i es — vo | solely for co-operation with the government for the 
hite t Nothin dell Wan oe | with yours, that if the spirit of rebellion in| more rapid advancement of the recruiting service; 
a ¥ t me Oo sen e Heid. es, Sir, | South Carolina had been put down by a mil- | for obtaining accleumated men for the increase of the 
painful as it would be to see my sons drafted, | itary force, it would have prevented the oc- |" OF. the gee..of euch means a will. induce 
I would rather give them up than my slaves. | 7 f REY ae | them to offer themselves to the governmes The 
Youl crdit tea decth blow ts slavery, and nee of that, under which we are now | committee will undertake nothing which is not 
, eh ’ my suffering. sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
sir, without slavery, neither the Union, nor | But I see, or think I see, the band of Prov- | PY '4¢ 88 of civilized warfare, and by the laws 
life itself is anything to me. Sat ai cal . f th . | Of theland. The undersigned have been appoint- 
Respectfully, Petts ; Pe aie appt of the ry im | ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
Pie te | Jackson’s vacillating policy. A decision by | this object, and they request that those who will 


the military arm at that time would have been | '**¢ Part in forwarding it, should send their con- 


CLOSE OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST- only that of aside isstio, the forved obedience | treasures, No. 06 Perel wt aL OWE 


ERN FAIR. | of the rebel State to the principle of tariff pro- | J. M. FORBES, 
i tection, a | A. A. LAWRENCE, 
Gisesanitiaion Of tan Wek Work ‘Cans. ; te nd would have left the real cause of | c 


| rebellion unto . ey MARTIN BRIMMER, 
Cnioset, Monday; Nev. 0, 1968. | D uched and unsettled. The real | THOMAS RUSSELL. 
source of rebellion was then concealed, and | 


The great Northwestern Fair closed on | J. H. STEPHENSON, 


the army. There are hundreds of poor 
‘white trash,” greasy mechanics, and hard- 
fisted mudsils roving about Nashville, whom 
you ought to take. If poor white men are 
killed nobody is hurt, but if my slaves are 
taken I will lose fifty- thousand dollars! 
Think of this, sir, and see the enormcus 
radicalism of your policy. I believe that 
there are too many poor white men in Ten- 
nessee already, and it would be a positive 
benefit to us if you would clean them out by 











IN THE SOUTH. 














The Republican then 


‘*From this petition and from other sources | pleasant everything connected with it—that | 
of information we learn the Unconditional | g joyous feeling pervaded every patriotic | 
Union men of Tennessee occupy substan- | 
' caleulations of the most sanguine, that one | 

They do not deem it advisable, at this! 
time, to elect members to the present United | 


nessee in Gen. Burnside’s command, there | 


could spare to attempt to give anything like | ers we tender to the 
a connected and full account of this great | thanks, that he has brought them before the | 
Fair. 





al men in that vast region of country will be 





They ask to be con- 


The work of raising colored troops in Ten- 





In conclusion, we would remark that a 


mancipation proclamation, at the urgent so- | 


{ 





NEGRO ENLISTMENTS. 





ments. 


From the Nashville (Tenn. ) Union. 
Nasuvitts, Tean., Nov. 1, 1863. 





! 
The Governor’s dinner on Thursday was a | THE NEWBURYPORT HERALD. 
feature, although some who were expected | 
were not present. Their speeches in the eve- 


f much to the receipts. Miss Dickinson was | 


Lind jam. The interest, however, somewhat 
_abated as it became whispered around among , 
the loyal ladies that Miss Dickinson was paid | Phillips was never a non-resistant even in | American writers. . 

$300 per night for her services. I do not theory, and the blows from his flashing blade | The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
know whether this is true or not, but it is | have often opened the flesh of hunkerism to | 
generally believed by those interested in the | 
Fair. 


from four or five towns in this county, came nents. Garrison and Phillips 
into the city. It consisted of sixty-eight , 270°8 the most successful reformers the | extensive correspondence of the EMANCIPATION 
wagons, loaded principally with potatoes, | 
which were discharged at the rooms of the 
Sanitary Commission. 
vited to dinner at Bryan Hall, where speech- | the publisher, Mr. Redpath of Boston, for | concerning the Freedmen. 
es were made, ete. 
incident occurred. While they were filing | 
down the hall into the dining room, a soldier, | typography for which Messrs. Welsh, Big- 
who had just arrived from Vicksburg, was | elow & Co., printers to Cambridge Univer- 
leaving the room. He and his father met | sity, are so justly celebrated. 

at the entrance. They had not seen each oth- | 
er for two years, and the scn was supposed 
by the father to be at Vicksburg. There was , country. A man, who, more than any other, 
|an embrace—the son wept and the white- | in the land, has developed and given creation | Louisa M. Alcott, 


| my, joined insympathy. The father tried to 


great revolution is going on in the minds of °t but his appetite was gone ; his boy had | 
the loyal people of Tennessee. That State °ome- 


| was exemptedffrom the consequences of the | 
ig | All the soldiers, convalescents and those who 


| dies, and a good time generally. After this short time since that be was about to furnish | 
came a dinner to the ladies, who had labored his son as an aid to his education the wri- | °° Set t0 one post office. 
'in the Fair, some two hundred in number. | tings of Wendell Phillips, with directions to; 


the tropic lands which could be made to | Letter from Theophilus Iron Clad, Esq, | The waiters were gentlemen, young and old, _ write off and study; these presenting the | 


‘a time—well, it is mo use of attempting to 
describe it. The articles left in the ball worth and popularity of the book at pleasure. | 
| were closed out at auction, and nothing re- | . 
Dear Srr—Having taken the oath, I feel mained but some valuable articles in the me- 
chanical departaent. 


a dance in Bryan Hall, and by the Germans | sing, and the purchaser's mo: 
in Herman Hall. And thus closed the 
I deeply deplore your late order to Great Northwestern Fair, which stands with 
out a rival in the history of benevolent enter- 
prises. 


: | is now brought into full sight. | LE BARON RUSSE 
Saturday in a blaze of excitement. Soj| . a —— le vasaietagll Executive Co i 
: ; | nity to settle fully, ultimately and forever the | ee ee 
marked and decided had been its success—sgo | A : z : 2s pomerieter 
| question of slavery, is the gift of Providence. | 


If we fail to co-operate in this policy of Hea- 
1 oe : ‘ Be A. W.& Co. are the special New England Agents 
| ven and fight till his purposes are effected, | for the Publications of grees ae and Broth- 


| . 
| ours will be the shame, the sorrow and loss. | ers, of New York, including their valuable Theo- 


logical, Miscellaneous, and School Books. Also, a 
Truly and thankfully yours, | general assortment of Works in every department 
Jostau Quincy. 


2—tf 


WILLIAMS & CO., PunLISHERS AND Boox- 
e SELLERS, 100 Washington street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 


{ 


heart. The result so far transcended the 


could not help feeling proud of the spirit of | | of trade, which they sell at very low prices. 


the people, not only of the Northwest. but { Particular attention is paid to supplying Coun- 
ab. J Q 1 Bey | Boston, Noy. 2, 1863. | ery Traders, Schools, Academies, Colleges, Fublic 

throughout the loyal States. Contributions, | | and Private Libraries, Associations, &c. 
Illustrated London News, Panch, &c. General 


princely in their nature, come to the very WENDELL PHILLIPS AND HIS ORITIOS. Subscripsion Agency forall American aud Foreign 
last. There was no flagging of the interest | Bae in gpa ncned- ym cgay odheecwy pute 
: : | ss ins FG aE rders answered with promptness, and good 
in the good cause—all classes and callings | THE NEW YORK HOME EVANGELIST. | tovwandud 0 any part 7 
EO faa ena hae te Sprzcues, Lectures anp [Lerrers. | =———-———————— 
Te ee eee oe one Oe SOG Be Waneee. Panive.—A- collection of) The Comm Ith 
behold the result, Fifty-nine Thousand Dol- | the speeches of the greatest of living ora- | onwea 
lars—being an average of over five thousand | tors has long been a desideratum with the | 


| 18 PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 


dollars per day ! The, following are the hundreds of thousands who have listencd | 
: i: ;to the utterances of this great magician |22 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
daily receipts : — | eit | 
| of words, und here we have them in a| 

















: : - 83005 vs ores : 

October eu 5 . a es a | mit of is paper and binding which | The Commonwealth is an independent journal, 
29 - 3 : 4840 40 | wou aad Sreintatee _ most fastidious. It | devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- 
ry _ 5786 36 is a peculiarity of Phillips’ Speeches that | ment; government by the whole people without 
31 ‘ ‘ y od | they read admirably ; that though that im- | respect of race, nativity, or sect. 

; hi i) = 744 17 pressive utterance in which he exceeds any It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
November 2 - - - 3278 11 | orator of modern times is wanting, there re-| Of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable 
3 - - - 5054 60 | mains a pungency of reasoning, a grace of | right of all men, and the essential condition of any 
4 % % - 571670 | diction and a rhetorical finish such as is sel- | T#! goreaane: 
a: - . leas = dom attained. Some of them are also re- i sobre Pim ee se — ‘ 
‘ és ‘i * ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- 
. é : 339699 | markable for a power of invective (not | on agaluit te veballion-of Slavery. 


. | 
| coarse, but the more terrible for that) and | It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the 


| Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it 
We know nothing better cal. | was meant by its founders to be. 
Total 3 ‘ “ $59 050 01 } culated to send a thrill of patriotic fire, like It is not the organ of any party or man; but is 
’ | lightning through the heart than some of these | pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, 
It would occupy more room than you | eloquent speeches, and in behalf of our read-| Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or man 
publisher our hearty | shall rise or fall. 
The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 
| itself entirely to political questions, but will seek 
| to become in the best sense of the word a Famitr 
| NEWSPAPER. 
Wendell Phillips’ Speeches have just been | It will aim to present the news of the week in a 
concise and readable form, together with such offi- 
cial documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, and 
editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 
| ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 
| the daily journals throw before the public. 
It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature 


Miscellaneous sources, art gal- 


2 | an intensity of sarcasm almost if not quit 
lery, lectures, Germans, etc. 7200 00 y eh 


unrivalled. 


| fe 
The results are its best exposition. | P mblio.in so'clagant a form. 





‘issued from the press, by James Redpath. 
' Phillips has led in the path of reform 
| for a quarter of a century, and his voice has 
, been that of one ‘‘erying in the wilderness.” 


| able to keep pace with the revolution he sect Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of. real 
| in motion, is uncertain. There is a rush of! excellence, and will select: freely from fields new 
| new converts to whom words, fiery and fanat- | and old. In its columns have already appeared 
ical, but yesterday, are getting tame now. | articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 


iooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, an 


Few heard him once: but now | especially that class which is the strength of all, 
; | 


masiy will reall hiei: for fits (dees ase the po | the Workingmen, will find here something which 
y ? POP’ | meets their wants. 


ular ones of the day, and he holds the ear of | : ; 
. . iS si ee : It will devote itself particularly to the collection 
On Friday, another famous procession, | the uation, and his audience embraces conti- | of facts concerning the emancipettd. workiogmen 


have been | of the South, availing itself for this purpose of the 


| the bone. 


| world has ever known. | LRAGUE, and the EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 
The Commonwealth has also made arrangements 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PORTLAND PRESS. | to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 


Patties’ Speecues.—We. must thank | the most important posts of our army, especially 





The farmers were in- 


‘ a i furnishing us at this time the Letters, Speech- | The following writers, among many others, have 
Quite an affecting little es and yy eat of WENDELL etal a | Slready contributed to our columns, and will con- 


book executed in that truly beautiful style * ae an 4o.00; 


ev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 


| Julia Ward Howe, W.E. Channing, 

Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
F. B. Sanborn, Rev. M. D. Couway, 

E. Morris Davis, Rev, Robert Collyer, 
Hion. M. F. Conway, Hon. George F. Talbot, 
James 8. Gibbons, 


These writings possess at this time rare 
| interest ; the productions of a great mind | 


ranking easily among the foremost in our | 


‘haired father wept, and many of the specta- | to that sentiment which will be ‘the healing’ Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 
: : of the nation,’’ the salvation of the great re-| David Lee Child, Wm. S. Robinson, 
| tors, especially fhose who had sons in the ar | iii. the writings of one acknowledged on George L. Stearns, J. Q. A. Grif, 


every band, the most eloquent in America. W. D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 


Among many others I noticed recently the | Moncvre D. Conwar will continue his foreign 
' Leavenworth Conservative, a leading com- correspondence, which has been so extensively 

mercial journal whose editor, D. Webster read and copied. 
Wilder, is a graduate of Harvard, hold this 





Saturday was a grand gala day all around. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


language : One copy, one year..........--0.08 cee $ 200 
these could be spared from Camp Douglas, were «We understand that Edward Everett is| A club of six copies.........0. 0.0000. 10 00 
treated to a magnificent dinner. About two | soon to visit the West. We should be glad| A club of ten copies................. 20 15 00 


to hear him in this region ; next to Wendell| Ineach case an extra copy to the person who 
Phillips he is the most eloquent man in the sends the club. 
country.” | Additions may be made to clubs at the same 


A gentleman in Washington told me al rates. 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all 


Money may be forwarded by mail at. our risk. 





: ADVERTISEMENTS. 
finest specimens of eloquence, especially of! One square, first insertion.......... ...- $1 00 
American eloquence |  — subsequent insertions. ....... 50 


I could multiply these evidences of the | Special notices, per line, each insertion... 25 


| All communications to be addressed to the Pub- 
Hosprtat Sxetrcues.—To buy the little | lisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 
volume of Hospital Sketches by Louisa M. | dicidiies 
| Aleott will prove both aduty and a pleasure; The Commonwealth is for tty A. Veheihe 
In the evening there was a grand finale— the book is instructive, provoking, and ‘ap pb? ia i py tpn =~ 
not only de- | ’ ° ae nar 
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